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The Kurds have been schem- 
ing to establish an inde- 
pendent Kurdistan for years, 
but so far all attempts have 
failed. One of their problems 
is that they spill over the 
borders of several countries, 
and to acquire for them- 
selves control of the land on 
which they live involves 
persuading or forcing more 
than one government to see 
things their way. Yet for 
all their skilful political 
manoeuvering, their way of 
life remains as it has been for 
generations, like something 
out of Lawrence of Arabia. 
It was this colourful side of 
the Kurds’ story that cover 
artist Neville Dear chose to 
illustrate. In the fierce 
warrior and the galloping 
horses kicking up the dusty 
earth he has captured the 
spirit of these people and 
their land. 
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BY THE EDITOR 


Part of the Panama scene, riot policeman with tear-gas mask 


{| Club for presidents of Panama 


[] A James Bond affair 


[| Eskimo revival [] The animal that stabbed a hunter 


HE politics of Panama have 

y always been puzzling. Presi- 

dents succeed each other with 

amazing rapidity and most 

often with little or no bloodshed. 

They seem moreover to bear little 

animosity towards each other. It 

is almost as though there is a 

‘* presidents’ club’’ open to an 
exclusive few. 

In ‘*Circus Of Presidents ’’ 
(page 334) the position is made clear. 
Apparently a handful of families in 
Panama consider the country’s 
highest office their private preserve 
and while scheming to attain it 
maintain a gentlemanly attitude 
towards each other. 

This explains why Dr. Roberto 
Arias and his wife, ballerina Margot 
Fonteyn were arrested for an alleged 
“ invasion °? of the country and 
later released. 

The Arias family are powerful 
in Panama politics and members of 
the ‘‘ presidents’ club’’. 

“ Circus of Presidents ’’ is the 
third and final article in a series 
** The Violent Republics ’’ in which 
we set out to summarize the latin- 
American approach to political 
organization. In the harsh personal 
dictatorship of Duvalier’s Haiti, the 
bloody, army-ridden government of 
Colombia, and the merry-go-round 
administration of Panama | think 
we have succeeded. 


W. do not often publish mystery 
stories, and then only when there 
is a strong element of adventure 


in them. But ‘‘ Who Murdered 
Jane Horney ?’’ (page 308) was 
hard to resist. In Sweden where the 
action mostly takes place, her name 
is almost as well known as Mata 
Hari’s. Scarcely a year goes by 
without a report in a Swedish news- 
paper that somebody has seen her, 
or has some new evidence about her 
disappearance. 

The Swedes are quite sensitive 
about the subject of Miss Horney. 
When our contributor Philip 
Forest was in Stockholm on an 
assignment for WIDE WORLD he 
virtually stumbled on the story. 
But when he visited the usually 
genial and co-operative Swedish 
police authorities to ask, ‘for in- 
formation, faces froze and feet were 
shuffled at the mention of her name. 
“The matter is still under investi- 
gation ’’ was all that they would 
say. 

Diplomatic sources in Sweden 
and London both refused to con- 
firm or deny any of the now accepted 
facts about her activities and even- 
tual disappearance, refusing to budge 
from the standard reply on em- 
barrassing topics—‘‘ no comment ’’. 

There’s a distinct touch of 
James Bond about the whole affair. 


A rica is a land of strange stories, 
but few can be stranger than this 
one reported by our old friend R. de 
la Bere Barker of Dar-es-Salaam, 
Tanganyika, about the Masai hunter 
who was speared by a buffalo ! 
“The story is,’’ says Mr. 


Barker, ‘‘ that when two Masai out 
hunting were charged by a buffalo 
in the Ngorongo crater area, one of 
them threw his spear which lodged 
in the forehead of the animal. The 
spear stayed in place and the buffalo 
continued to charge with the six-foot- 
long spear sticking out of its head. 

“ Before the terrified Masai 
realised what was happening, the 
shaft of the spear plunged into his 
chest, puncturing a lung ! ” 

He was rushed to Arusha 
hospital where | am happy to report 
that he is well on the way to recovery. 


I. Bloemfontein, South Africa, he 
was known as ‘‘ E’Masene,’’—The 
Wily One. He had grown into a 
local legend and the natives believed 
he was bewitched and bore a 
charmed life. 

It was well warranted because 
he had killed over sixty sheep, as 
many lambs and hundreds of smaller 
wild animals. He had been chased 
by trucks at 50mph over the veld 
and outwitted the best dogs from 
Sentrajag — the jackal hunting 
organization., He had survived six 
winters and nearly three times as 
many jackal hunts, and had steered 
clear of all the traps set for him. 

But now the rogue jackal is 
dead and with him died the native 
superstition. He died fighting with 
his back to the wall after a twelve- 
mile hunt. Two Sentrajag hounds 
killed him in a rock fissure high in 
the hills near Bloemfontein. 

However his killers only nar- 


Jane Horney: another Mata Hari? 


rowly survived themselves. One of 
the dogs was badly bitten about the 
muzzle and both were trapped in the 
fissure for twelve hours. Crowbars 
and picks were used to hack them 
free. 

In Africa, jackals are regarded 
as cowardly vermin, but cowardly 
could never have applied to 
“ E’Masene.”’ 


| am more than a little surprised 
to hear from a Samoan corres- 
pondent that according to some 
reports there has been a minor out- 
break of cruelty to animals in 
Western Samoa. 

It seems that dogs walking in 
the streets minding their own 
business are liable to be stoned on 
sight or stabbed at with fish spears. 
Horses it is said are thrashed and 
slashed with bush knives, have lost 
eyes after being stoned, and are 
frequently left out in the hot sun for 
long periods without water. 

This doesn’t sound like the 
usually genial Samoan way of life 
to me. I only hope that if it is true, 
it is the work of a few and will soon 
be stamped out. 


Pon Burwell, a small Eskimo 
settlement on Ungava Bay in 
Canada’s Northwest Territories, has 
shown what can be done when 
people, resources and an economic 
development plan unite to put a 
dying community on its feet. 

It has taken four years of hard 
work to do it but the results of 
development may make this weil- 
protected harbour the headquarters 
for deep-sea fishing not only for its 
own people but for Eskimos from 
Baffin Island. 

Before 1959 things at Port 
Burwell were not too good, and a 
population that once numbered close 
to 200 had fallen to 23. Though life 
was hard on land, the surrounding 
waters teemed with commercially 
unexplored resources. Arctic char 
were abundant, so were cod and 
probably halibut. 

So, when co-operative develop- 
ment officers of the federal Depart- 
ment of Northern Affairs and 
National Resources went north in 
1958 to talk over with them the idea 
of setting up the first char-fishing 
co-operatives, the Port Burwell folk 
were interested. 

Although few in number, they 
liked what they heard and decided 
to start fishing as a group and work 
towards co-operative status. 

No group of comparable size 
has done better. Their initial assets 
were a $6,000 loan from the Eskimo 
Loan Fund, technical aid from a 
field officer who was also a com- 
mercial fisherman, and a tremendous 
spirit. Today the family income is 
increasing and the population is 
rising. 
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STEPHEN BARLAY spotlights the Kurds . . . fearless 


HE guard rested his arm on his tommy-gun more 
as a gesture of comfort than as a safety precaution. 
His was an easy post that night, for guarding the 
back entrance of the Iraqi Officers’ Club in the centre 
of heavily-defended Sulaimaniya was regarded as a 
mere formality. 

Yet two minutes later he dropped dead. As he fell, 
a finely carved dark hand pulled the dagger out of his 
back. He had been killed with a single stab. Without _ 
delay, seven men slipped noise- 
lessly in through the door. 

In the dining-room, coffee 
was being served to Area Com- 
mander Brigadier Siddiq Mustafa. 
Before he could raise the cup, 
shots rang out. He fell mortally 
wounded under the table. 

In a frenzy, everybody | 


CONS ANT 


nomads, ruthlessly fighting for the right to be free 


started shooting. The attackers tried to retreat, spraying 
the room with bullets indiscriminately. They knew 
they had little or no chance to escape. 
Two died in the dining-room. Another three were 
killed at the back entrance. The last two were captured 
—but one shot himself and the other, with nine bullets 
in his body, died on the way to hospital. 

Another Kurdish suicide squad had accomplished 
its objective. How they managed to break through the 
lines, enter the town and avoid 
the attention of patrols will 
probably remain a secret forever. 

Of course, they were on 
home grounds—Sulaimaniya is 
the capital of the Kurds—and they 
had vast experience in attacking 
as noiselessly as shadows. 

They also had excellent 


Kurdish warriors 
dress almost 
as they have for 
j centuries. 
f And they retain their 
traditional fury 
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(continued) 


intelligence reports from helpers in the town— 
perhaps even in the Iraqi army—and their 
outstanding commando raid must have been 
expertly organized and perfectly timed by the 
man who trained these suicide squads: Mullah 
Mustafa al Barzani. 

A general of Russia and commander of an 
army of guerillas in Iraq, he keeps the Kurdish 
problem as much alive today as it has ever 
been, 

Strange as it may seem, the Kurds would 
be a problem even without their endless 
revolutions. 


A nation with a common language but 
different religions, national customs, culture 
and literature, the Kurds live in five major 
groups in Turkey, Iraq, Iran, Syria and the 
Soviet Union. 

The Kurdish population in any of these 
countries isn’t exactly known. It is estimated 
that there are more than a million Kurds in 
Iraq, nearly three million in Turkey, over 
one million in Iran, about 300,000 in Syria and 
nearly 100,000 in the Soviet Union. 

All these countries have made strenuous 
efforts, but none could completely absorb the 
Kurds. In Turkish dictionaries, the word 


“Kurd” is explained as “ Mountain Turks”. 
Suppressing the Kurds in Turkey, and in 

other countries, didn’t succeed. For the Kurds 

represent an ever-ready fighting nucleus for 


many nationalist and revolutionary movements. 

In all these countries, except the Soviet 
Union, they provide the Communist leaders, 
men like Khalid Bardash in Syria. Their 
traditional turbulence, lack of social solidarity 
and ferocious intolerance of authority would 
be a major problem even to Kurdish leaders 
of an eventual independent Kurdistan. 

Another great difficulty is that though 
most of them have settled in towns and 
villages, the old nomadic spirit is still alive 
among the Kurds. Three million migrate from 
country to country each year with the seasons, 
and provide a headache to health authorities. 
They’re the “fifth column” of malaria. 

The World Health Organization cannot 
possibly keep trace of their movements from 
one fresh pasture and watering place to the 
next. 

They ignore national boundaries and hate 
every kind of restraint on their liberty—even 
if it is for the sake of their own health. 
Through them, malaria spreads again and 
again into territories where the disease has 
been controlled. 

Being perhaps the last real nomads on 
earth, the Kurds live in the past in many ways. 
Their fighting spirit is still the same as that 
of their ancestors, who let themselves be 
slaughtered in their thousands by Moslem con- 
querors rather than renounce their right not 
to eat lettuce. 

While giving more equality to their women 


than other, more settled Moslems, a Kurdish 
bridegroom must hit his bride hard on the 
head with a club to make her happy and feel 
safe from evil spirits. 

If they want to marry against their 
parents’ wish, they must elope and take the 
risk of being killed by the furious parents if 
the couple are found before the wedding. 

In the age of skyscrapers and modern 
weapons, Kurdish men still wear rifles across 
their backs, bandoliers across their chests, and 
huge knives or daggers stuck into the brightly 
coloured rope-like cummerbunds round their 
waists. 

The leader of the Kurdish revolt for the 
last thirty years, Mullah Mustafa of the 
Barzani tribe, is not only one of the most con- 
troversial figures of the Middle East, he is also 
one of the most fanatical, ruthless and tragic 
characters—an achievement in a country 
packed with revolutionaries. 

He is fanatical, because he has carried on 
his fight even when a negotiated solution 
seemed near. 

He is ruthless, because he knew perfectly 
well that hundreds of Kurds would be killed 
and thousands would become homeless in 
revenge for each commando raid. After the 
raid on the Sulaimaniya Officers’ Club, Kurdish 
villages were attacked and bombed. Hundreds 
were killed, complete villages destroyed by 
tanks and bulldozers. 


Munan Mustafa is tragic. After three decades 
of treachery he still hasn’t realised that he and 
the Kurds have been incited, helped, armed, 
sent to fight, bled white. 

Then they have been betrayed, attacked 
and condemned, only to be rearmed and used 
again and again by agents of private firms, 
Turkish, British, Syrian and Iraqi governments 
and lately by the Russians. They quite openly 
armed his men while delivering bombs and 
MiG fighters to his deadly enemies, the Iraqi 
Government. 

Behind it all lies one word: oil. 

The Iraqi oil wells are among the richest 
in the world. Their production is expected to 
reach about fifty-three million tons this year, 
and supply the oil for one sixth of West 
Europe. Though they are owned mainly by 
British and Dutch, and also by French and 


Well-trained guerillas, like the Barzani tribesman 
(left) are ready to fight for Mullah Mustafa. For 
thirty years he has led the Kurds in revolt, often 
being exploited indiscriminately by rival powers 
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American companies, the royalties—about 
£95 million—paid to the Iraqi Government 
cover about two thirds of the national budget. 

Two of the three main oilfields, round 
Kirkuk and Mosul, are in Kurdish territory. 
And the Kurds, apart from autonomy and 
some national rights, are fighting for a larger 
share in the oil profit. The repeated promise 
of that bigger share has turned the Kurds into 
a pliable pack of explosives in the hands of 
Iraqi and foreign politicians. 

A short, dark, bulky figure, with rugged 
features and scowling eyebrows, Mullah Mustafa 
is sixty-five now. He lives and sleeps in the 
open like the rest of the nomads, often camps 
in the area, near Irbil, where the stench of 
30,000 bodies once drove out all the inhabitants 
after a battle, and moves about freely in the 
wild mountains which even an entire army 
cannot dominate. 

His brother, Shaikh Ahmad, had been 
involved in intermittent revolts from 1919 
to 1935. 

In 1933, while Ahmad went into Mosul 
to see the mayor about a land dispute with 
the Zibari tribe, Mustafa took command of the 
5,000 strong Barzani tribe, always ready to 
fight, and attacked a village of the Zibaris to 
settle the matter. 

They killed all the Zibaris who resisted 
and then all those who did not, and returned 
to the mountains with the booty of looting. 


This venture had nothing to do with politics, 
but sparked off hundreds of battles and 
thousands of political murders. 

Mullah Mustafa began his first real revolt 
in 1938. Some observers maintain that even 
that was caused by hatred against the Zibaris 
who happened to be—and remained—on the 
side of the ever-changing Iraqi Government. 
(Some observers, I say, because every shade 
of Iraqi opinion—Iraqi nationalists, Kurdish 
nationalists, Communists, Baathists, etc.—has 
a different explanation.) 

But the fact is that his revolt was more a 
Kurdish national one than the previous tribal 
uprisings. 

It took the government a year to bring 
the Kurds to their knees. Mullah Mustafa and 
Ahmad. were captured. When World War II 
broke out, Mustafa escaped from prison. The 
government thought that the rivalry between 
the brothers would help them, and sent Ahmad 
to persuade his brother to surrender. 

On a sleepy, summer afternoon, Ahmad 
stepped out of his government-supplied car in 


Near a mountain stronghold Kurdish rebels ford a 
river during their uprising against General Kassem 
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the dusty market place of Barzan. The 
brothers met face to face. A quarrel and a 
fight to the death were.on the cards. They 
stared at each other for’ a few seconds—and 
Mullah Mustafa’s commanding and almost 
hypnotic personality won the day. 

Ahmad smiled and shouted: “Mustafa! 
You’ve done well!” 

The Kurdish revolt flared up again. 

In 1945, the Soviet Union stepped up her 
activities in the Middle East. Mullah Mustafa 
went with his troops into Persia where he 
helped the local Kurds to set up the Russian- 
sponsored Kurdish People’s Republic of 
Mehabad. The Soviet Union recognized it at 


once, but never delivered the promised help. 
The republic collapsed. Mullah Mustafa 


and joint Premier Ghazi Mohammed fought a 
retreating guerilla battle for a year. Mohammed 
was captured and his head was pierced on a 
spike. 


Mi ustate and five hundred men escaped to 
the Soviet Union, where he studied at the 
Moscow Institute of Languages and became a 
marshal of the Red Army. Everybody was 
convinced that he had become a Communist 
agent. 

As soon as General Kassem came to power 
by revolution, Mullah Mustafa and his well- 
equipped army returned to Iraq, and the 
papers reported: “The Red Mullah Is Back !” 

But now it was Kassem’s turn to use the 


Kurds—against his Iraqi nationalist opposition. 
Mullah Mustafa found it hard to accustom 
himself to town-life. In Baghdad, he was 
given princely pensions, a luxurious palace 
and promises of regional autonomy for 
Kurdistan. The price? Help for Kassem. 

No-one can say that Mustafa didn’t do 
a proper job. 

In 1959, there was a nationalist uprising 
against Kassem in Mosul. Apart from the 
army, the dictator sent in his then trusted 
Mullah Mustafa with his own Barzani tribe and 
other followers. 

Hassan Kuos, a member of the Kurdish 
Barodost tribe—sworn enemies of the Barzanis 
—was at that time in Mosul. He told me: 

“ A Barzani commando came to our house 
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at dawn. Someone must have told them that 
we were Baradosts, because it wasn’t a Kurdish 
area. 

“I opened the door—and before I realised 
who they were, they beat me up. I pretended 
to be unconscious, so then they left me alone. 

“ My father and my brother-in-law ran out 
because of the noise. The Barzanis shot them 
dead. My sister had to give them food. The 
fact that they were eating in a pool of blood, 
didn’t seem to worry the Barzanis at all. 

“ At a suitable moment, I pulled out my 
dagger, jumped at the man who seemed to be 
their leader and stabbed him. I still hope he 
died. But I don’t know. A number of shots 
hit me—and I lost consciousness.” 

Hassan survived. But not his sister. The 
Barzanis wanted her to keep her little baby 
quiet. When she couldn’t, a man picked the 
baby up by the feet and swung the crying 
child against the wall. The young mother 
scratched and kicked and fought them until 
they killed her, too. 

A Syrian and an Iraqi Communist Kurd, 
students in Britain, commented: “ Nonsense. 
Let us talk to that liar!” 

I asked Hassan on the phone whether he 
would talk to them. 

He answered: “Yes, if there won’t be 
more than three Barzanis against me.” 


Kissing that a Kurd’s strongest reasoning 
is done with his dagger, I found it safer not 
to confront them even in London in broad 
daylight. 

I asked a Baathist embassy official, too. 
During a diplomatic banquet at the ‘elegant 
Carlton Tower Hotel, he said that Hassan’s 
story wasn’t unique at-all. “Show me those 
students,” he said, “‘and I'll see if they dare 
to deny the Barzanis’ murders and atrocities 
to my face!” 

The students in turn asked me not to give 
their names and addresses to the embassy 
official. 

“They’d stop our scholarships, because 
the Traqi and Syrian Baathist governments 
work together and hate us Kurds equally.” 

Even if I wanted to, I couldn’t have given 
their names to the official. 

Two days later, there was yet another 
revolt in Iraq. 

The Baathist government, which had 
kicked out Kassem, was itself toppled, and my 
now former official occupied the Iraqi Embassy 
in London by force for a few hours leading 
Iraqi students who were—at that time— 
against the new military government. 

Wherever justice lies in these controver- 
sies, one thing is a fact : Kassem’s army, helped 
by Mullah Mustafa’s Kurds, carried out a 
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terrible massacre in the Mosul uprising. 
Thousands were killed fighting, five hundred 
murdered in the blood-bath that followed. 
Hundreds of women were raped, whole streets 
destroyed. 

From then on, the dictator, thinking 
he sat firmly in the saddle, threatened to 
nationalize the oil companies and flirted more 
and more dangerously with the Russians who 
gave him both moral and material support. 

His army was supplied with Russian 
fighter planes and bombers, rifles, machine- 
guns and tanks to such an extent that he felt 
safe to get rid of his Kurdish supporters. He 
wanted Mullah Mustafa to settle down quietly, 
disarm his men, forget about Kurdish 
autonomy and live in luxury to the end of his 
natural life. 

Three years ago—in July 1961—he refused 
to receive a petition of Kurdish grievances, 
and thereby unwittingly signed his own death 
sentence. 

Mullah Mustafa left Baghdad—and the 
Kurdish revolt was on again. 

Kassem could still make use of the Kurds, 
even as enemies, at the beginning. He sent 
his other enemies, nationalist and Baathist 
officers, to Kurdish territory in the north, and 
gave them restricted fighting powers. The 
Kurds could thus use them as butts and kill 
many. 

The Russians were now against the Kurds. 
They backed Kassem—and like many others 
they made the wrong decision. 

Kassem boasted that he would finish off 
the revolt within days. His hopes, as well as 
those others before and after him, were proved 
to be too high. 

Kassem was convinced that the oil com- 
panies and the West helped the Kurds. But 
the fact was that the Kurds were still .using 
their Russian arms supplied in the days of 
friendship. 

The Iraqi army and the air force began a 
devastating attack against the Kurds—an 
action which amounted to genocide. The West 
had no real evidence to justify their protesting 
against it; the Communist bloc turned a blind 
eye on the extinction of Kurds led by the 
Barzanis, because they had refused to sacrifice 
their national aims in favour of the Russian 
pro-Kassem policy of the moment. 

It was an all-out war. Kassem razed 
villages to the ground, made thousands home- 
less. But as the real fighters among the Kurds 
were nomads, living in mountain caves, they 
didn’t suffer. 

And now again, Kurds were fighting 
Kurds. 

The old hostility of the Zibaris, Bara- 
dosts and other flared up. Some, led by 
ninety-two year old Shaikh Rashid—a young 
man by Kurdish standards—killed Barzanis 


and their followers mercilessly. His seven 
hundred men, the Chettel—a contemptuous 
Arabic name for the mercenaries—fought 
bravely. But they looted homes and killed 
whole families. 

Kuramarki, a Moslem village of thirty 
families, was suspected of siding with the 
rebels. It was bombarded, and then the 
Chettel moved in. There were no survivors. 


A. Mangashar, the Chettel camped for one 
day. They looted the village, and raped al) 
the women between ten and seventy. 

When the Chettel approached, the inhabi- 
tants of Dawudieh fled, all but one elderly 
couple. They were wrapped in blankets and 
burned to death. 

Zubair Mahmoud Agha, son of the 
Zibaris’ chieftain, concentrated on the Barzani 
tribe. 

Six feet tall, broad-shouldered, he brought 
terror to many a Barzani. In his grey 
and red striped baggy trousers, bright sash 
and enormous black turban, cloth slippers with 
upturned toes, he travelled in a Volkswagen, 
spraying the villages with bullets. 

All this gave the Barzanis a good excuse 
to retaliate with the same brutality. 

When in April 1962, for instance, they 
defeated an Iraqi army column in the moun- 
tains between Zakho and Mosul, they took no 
prisoners. Their order was to save their bullets 
and use their daggers instead. 

In the increasingly savage struggle for 
survival, Kurdish women played an important 
rôle. Though most Kurds are Moslems, their 


girls don’t wear veils. They appear in the 
streets freely, talk to men at ease, wear dark, 
roomy trousers taken in near the ankles, one 
or sometimes two long, matching skirts, a 
bright bolero jacket, many silk squares in lilac, 
turquoise, scarlet and green round the waist 
and shoulders. 

They are accustomed to the rough, simple 
life, and are not at all shaken by brutality 
or cruelty. 

They seem to live in the past, despite the 
modern influence of the oil installations on 
those barren lands, herd their sheep from 
winter to summer grazing, and carry their 
babies on their backs when the mule-train of 
the nomads sets out for its long journey. ` 

In fact, they are accustomed to all the 
hard jobs in life because their proud menfolk 
shun manual work. Deep-rooted tradition 
demands that the soft, slim hands of the 
warriors should be well preserved to use guns 
and daggers. 

These women manned observation posts, 
took messages across mountains and fought 
the enemy mercilessly. One from South 
Kurdistan grew into a living legend. 


Marcerita Geroges was seventeen when 
Kassem’s army plundered her village and killed 
her father. She longed for revenge. For six 
months she lived in the mountains alone in 
order to discover Mullah Mustafa’s ever-moving 
headquarters. 

What an army could never do, she accom- 
plished. She found him and was offered 
secretarial work, but turned it down. -She 

(continued on page 346) 


Kurds lead a nomadic life, but their living standards are often higher than those in the villages 
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GAMBLE 
WITH 
DEATH 


His crippled supersonic 
fighter was plunging down. 
It was time to bale out, 

but below lay a town ~ 
he knew and a crowded school. 
Colonel Kelley had only 


seconds in which to decide... 


By DAVID LAMPE 


WENTY-SIX THOUSAND feet over London 

the Super Sabre shuddered. Thick white 
smoke filled its cockpit, and Kelley couldn’t see 
his instruments—eighteen inches in front of him. 
He spoke a quick command into the microphone 
in his oxygen mask, and an emergency electronic 
signal began to beam from his aircraft. 

Kelley’s troubles were just beginning. 

In less time than it takes to tell, they 
ended—heroically, according to witnesses on the 
ground. But the American Air Force investi- 
gators who looked into the matter will neither 
confirm nor deny what the civilians believe. 
Not for security reasons and certainly not because 
they think Kelley did anything wrong. 


Colonel Wendell J. Kelley 


To tell the full story the investigators wouid 
have to know what went on in Kelley’s mind 
during one extremely thin slice of time. And 
this they will never know, for one man cannot 
read another man’s mind—least of all the mind 
of a man who is dead. 

Wendell J. Kelley, a small, compact, very 
quiet American, was forty-three-years-old, the 
vice-commander of the United States Air Force’s 
20th Tactical Fighter Wing, RAF Wethersfield, 
Essex. He was one of the most popular officers 
on the base, and off-base he was popular, too, 
especially in the village of Gosfield where he 
almost crashed. 

Kelley and his three children had helped 
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raise funds for the village’s playing field, and 
Kelley also led many other local activities, 
mostly to do with children. Kelley was modest, 
and few of his hundreds of British friends knew 
that he was a fighter ace—in Europe in World 
War II and in Korea. 

He’d clocked more than 4,300 hours in 
fast planes, and the officers of the 20th who 
flew with him say that pilots never come 
better. As far as anybody knows, he never 
made a mistake in his life. 

On the morning of January 23, 1963, 
Kelley got up at seven, just as he did every 
other morning, had breakfast with Mary, his 
wife, then drove to his office. He was at his 
desk before eight, and by lunchtime he’d 
dealt with a mountain of routine paper-work. 

After lunch—no cabbage, beans or other 
food or drink that would make him feel gassy 
when flying at high altitudes—he went over to 
the squadron he flew with, zipped into his 
G-suit, and was briefed for a routine instru- 
ment navigational training flight. Then he 
went out to his plane, a two-seater F-100-F 
Super Sabre 800-mile-an-hour jet fighter. 

Twenty-five-year-old First Lieutenant Paul 
Briggs was to fly with Kelley that afternoon, 
and together they walked around their aircraft, 
checking its general mechanical reliability. 
Then they climbed in, Kelley in the rear seat. 
The canopy was lowered over their heads after 
they’d fastened their safety belts and plugged 
in their G-suits and radio. The Pratt and 
- Whitney turbojet engine howled, and Kelley 
told Briggs to taxi down the runway. Then 
they waited for ground control’s final clearance. 


tae fast, they could feel their G-suits 
hug their thighs and abdomens, comfortably 
keeping too much blood from rushing toward 
their feet, comfortably preventing blackout. 

Briggs was flying to Kelley’s orders, and 
Kelley was obeying instructions from the 
ground, allowing the people down there to 
position him in the sky as if his Super Sabre 
were on wires. 

` As the jet bored into the cloud layer 
nearly 20,000 feet up, Kelley kept in taut con- 
versation with the ground—not Wethersfield 
but Anglia Control, the American-operated 
transmitter at RAF Wattisham, near Ipswich, 
that orders the movements of all USAF air- 
craft over Norfolk, Suffolk and Essex. 

When the golden sun was overhead Kelley 
fingered a button to cut in the transmitter. 
“Tm on top and in VMC,” he told Anglia. 

A flat British voice replied from 
Wattisham, “You are released from control 
until ten minutes prior to your scheduled 
penetration time.” 

VMC—visual meteorological conditions— 
meant that Kelley could see where he was 
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going, that he could have navigated without 
instruments. But that day he was practising 
instrument flying, so he reached up behind his 
head with his left hand to pull forward the 
black canvas canopy, like the hood on a 
perambulator. 

He snapped it to the rim of his instru- 
ment panel and the green markings on the 
dials glowed reassurance in the darkness. 

Briggs, in physical control of the aircraft 
until Kelley was under the hood and ready, 
could see where they were going, but when 
Kelley had the controls he plotted their course 
on instruments — northwestward towards 
Alconbury, another. American base. 


H. made a time check, then turned back 
towards Wethersfield. Over their own base 
Kelley checked the time again. His radio 
direction-finder was perfect. The Super Sabre 
was exactly where it should have been in time 
and space. Now for London. 

Intent on the automatic direction-finder, 
speaking into the microphone only when he 
had something important to say, Kelley was a 
part of his aircraft. No time now to think 
about Mary and the kids, about tomorrow’s 
office chores, about golf in the coming spring 
or autumn shooting. 

The next navigational point, the commer- 
cial radio station in Brookmans Park, just 
north of London, was almost below them. 
Cabin temperature an even 65 degrees, cabin 
pressurized for a comfortable 13,000 feet, 
G-suits doing their stuff. Everything okay 
until something exploded about ten feet aft 
of Kelley’s seat—like a silenced shotgun loosed 
behind his ear. 

The Super Sabre shuddered, Kelley’s 
control stick felt uncertain, and the blast 
momentarily kicked his feet from the rudder 
pedals. He couldn’t taste or smell the smoke 
that bucketed into the cockpit, but he knew 
it was there because it blanketed his vision, 
and he couldn’t see the instruments. 

He knew the smoke was forcing in through 
the cockpit pressurization system, so he 
touched a switch and felt the difference on his 
eardrums. 

Then he followed routine emergency 
procedure, easing the throttle lever back an 
inch to reduce power and keep the engine from 
tearing itself to pieces. 

While Briggs held them on a steady course 
Kelley unsnapped the hood and swung it back 
over his head. Within 30 seconds the smoke 
had cleared, and Kelley eyed the altimeter dial. 
Flying slower they had descended but weren’t 
dangerously low. 

They homed on Wethersfield and Kelley 
switched on the emergency squawk, an auto- 
matic electronic signal to alert radar stations 


to their trouble. As he changed the trans- 
ceiver frequency from Anglia to emergency he 
heard an English voice in his earphones. 

“We have your position. We'll turn you 
over to Anglia Control for recovery to home 
base.” The speaker was a Royal Air Force 
radar fixer at Uxbridge. 

Kelley acknowledged and switched his 
radio back to Anglia’s frequency to call in and 
explain, “Weve had an engine explosion. 
Smoke filled the cockpit, but we’ve cleared it. 
I’ve got two full drop tanks and must get rid 
of them. Put me over the nearest clear area.” 

The Wethersfield control monitoring the 
conversation notified Colonel Royal Baker, 
commander of the 20th Tactical Fighter Wing, 
and the wing’s safety officer, Major Jack 
McReynolds. Both officers grabbed their hats 
and hurried to the control tower to find out 
what was happening. Neither knew until they 
got there who was in this limping bird. 

Even with reduced power Kelley’s plane 
could have landed with a full load, but the 
weight of the drop tanks was pulling the under- 
powered aircraft down. If the tanks weren’t 
jettisoned ‘soon—and if the engines didn’t 
regain power—Kelley would have to get out. 

Crowded as Essex is, if he dropped his 
tanks where he was, odds were a hundred to 
one against doing any damage. But he was 
damned if he was going to gamble with any- 
body else’s life. 


H. was doing 300 knots, but he couldn’t 
be sure the plane would keep it up. He felt 
another lurch as there was another explosion 
in the engine. Then it happened again. Never- 
theless, the engine was still pulling some power. 

In a normal situation he’d have been sent 
three miles or more over the North Sea to drop 
the tanks, but this wasn’t normal. ‘‘The 
nearest I can put you is over the Blackwater 
Estuary,” Anglia Control told him. “Head 
one-three-oh degrees and you can drop—in one 
minute.” $ 

Kelley relaxed. He’d loose the bomb- 
shaped fuel tanks into the water southeast of 
Mersea Island, a few miles south of Colchester. 

Two more explosions back in the engine 
told him that his sick aircraft was getting a 
lot sicker. 

The minute was up. He triggered the 
tank release and felt the aircraft bob as the 
wing tanks fell away. Quickly he readjusted 
trim. 

As long as the engine didn’t die com- 
pletely, he was okay. Reduced power had him 
' down to 10,000 feet, but now he was on the 
last leg of his triangle, flying back towards 
Wethersfield. Hed make it safely—if the 
engine held out. 

Without wing tanks the F-100-F has a one 


to one-point-six glide ratio; starting at 10,000 
feet it could glide more than ten miles. But 
Wethersfield was. fifteen miles away. 

For no apparent reason the engine picked 
up power. Normal power for the F-100-F is 
about 92 per cent. of rpm, and they’d had to 
idle back to about 70 per cent. Now, playing 
with the throttle control, Kelley could get 
85 per cent., just good enough for level flight 
at low airspeed. And he did level off—and 
held it—at about 7,000 feet. 

“Weve got you in position now to. turn 
you to final approach to runway,” Anglia 
Control told him. ‘‘Descend now through the 
clouds and level again at 4,500 feet.” 

No more explosions. Everything ‘was 
going to be okay. The F-100-F nosed gently 
down, and wisps of swirling white moisture 
closed around them. But Kelley was intent 
on his instruments, watching his rate of 
descent, noticing the clouds only through the 
corner of his eye. 

Everything seemed all right—and then 
another explosion. His rpm needle dropped 
towards zero. The engine had flamed out. 

Something was wrong inside the engine, 
and the possibility of its starting again was nil. 
But Kelley didn’t know this. At that moment 
nobody could have known. He threw the air- 
start switch. If the engine had been wind- 
milling normally, the air coursing into the 
scoop would have helped the spark ignite the 
fuel spurting into the engine. But the engine 
had seized solidly. 

By then Wethersfield’s runways had been 
cleared, the base’s crash trucks were at the 
ready, and all other aircraft in the area had 
been advised by Anglia to maintain radio 
silence. 

The F-100-F broke out of the clouds at 
about 6,000 feet and tried to level at 4,500— 
just as Anglia Control had told them to do. 

They were within ten miles of Wethers- 
field, turning slightly, aligning the aircraft with 
the runway. Anglia told them about weather 
conditions immediately ahead . . . confirmed 
that no other aircraft were in the immediate 
area ... gave them their position again and 
again . . . acted as their eyes. The controller 
would keep up his steady, reassuring chatter 
until they touched down. All part of a normal 
landing. But nothing else normal was 
happening. 


Win no power Briggs, again at the con- 
trols, found it impossible to keep the plane 
level. If Kelley had told him to bring the 
nose up, the aircraft would have stopped 
gliding and begun falling, like a cast-iron leaf. 

Passing through 4,500 feet they were still 
six or seven miles from home, but they’d be 
at zero altitude in five or six miles. Now for 
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certain they knew that they were in trouble. 

Kelley touched his microphone button to 
tell the approach controller, “We can’t make 
it. We've no engine power left. We're going 
to turn towards a clear spot and get out.” His 
voice sounded flat and calm, as calm as you’d 
expect of a pilot with twenty-two years of 
flying behind him, a pilot who knew all there 
was to know about the aircraft he flew. 

The Super Sabre was approaching the 
sprawling little town of Halstead, population 
6,500. People watching from the ground 
noticed them coming in so much lower than 
most jets howled over Halstead—then saw 
them suddenly veer away. 

Kelley knew Halstead and he was deter- 
mined not to smash his plane into its rooftops. 
He could see clearly in the corner of his eye 
the houses, streets, motor-cars. 


l. again he tried the air-start switch. It 
was no good, and he spoke into the micro- 
phone, answering an instruction from the con- 
troller, “ Were going to get out.” 

Briggs, in the front seat, manfully kept 
the plane on its glide course, and awaited 
Kelley’s instructions. But Briggs heard nothing, 
so he kept flying. Kelley was the plane com- 
mander, and the right thing to do was to await 
his order. Altitude now only 2,500 feet. 

Briggs held them steady, pressing the 
electric trim button on his stick to maintain 
a glide. When his altimeter showed 1,500 feet 
he heard Kelley on the intercom, “Blow the 
canopy and let’s go!” 

Either of them could have done this, but 
they both did it, pulling up the arm rests of 
their seats. The long plastic canopy shot 
upward, then wafted away. 

From their elbows up they were exposed 
to the lashing winter wind. They were hissing 
forward at more than 200 miles an hour, still 
descending, gliding. All they had to do now 
was squeeze a trigger—they each had two—to 
make the ejection seats fire them into the air. 
-But Briggs still gripped the control stick, wait- 
ing for Kelley to get out first. 

Ahead they could make out the old 
Gosfield landing strip, but couldn’t see 
Wethersfield, because scattered low clouds 
blocked their view. People on the ground saw 
the plane veer again, coming out of line with 
the village of Sible Hedingham, and plunging, 
unfortunately, straight for Gosfield. 

What thoughts passed through Colonel 
Wendell J. Kelley’s mind at that moment? 
He knew the layout of the countryside slipping 
beneath his aircraft, knew it as intimately as 
he knew any place in the world—every road- 
way, the position of every cluster of houses. 
He knew a lot of the people down there, too. 

He’d helped Gosfield raise money for its 
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playing field. He knew the village people. He 
also knew where there were other concentra- 
tions of houses and where there were open 
spaces. ‘ 

Did he think about the people down 
there? About the playing field? About the 
location of the houses? The school? Did he 
have time to think about anything except his 
dead aircraft? 

Was this the moment when he saw his 
entire life pass his mind’s eye? Was he 
thinking of Mary, his two daughters and his 
son? Just what was in his mind? 

Following procedure, Briggs had now 
slowed the aircraft to below 150 knots so that 
the wind wouldn’t tear off their clothes when 
they ejected. He was waiting for the explosion 
of Kelley’s ejection seat before he blew his 
own, holding the stick as long as he dared, 
fighting the stall. He tried to look back over 
his shoulder, back at Kelley, but the wind 
blurred his vision. 

Being unable to wait any longer and live, 
Briggs drew his feet back from the rudders, 
placed them on the steel stirrups at the base 
of his seat, pulled down his sun vizor to shield 
his face, checked his chinstrap to make sure 
he wouldn’t lose his crash helmet—head back 


Outside the Essex village of Gosfield lies 


and spine rigid. Then he squeezed the triggers 
and shot up out of the aircraft. 

The plane was far off when, one second 
later, the explosive device in his seat belt 
buckle blew. The metal seat fell away, and 
his parachute was opened automatically. 

But Kelley was still in the plane. What 
was going through his mind nobody will ever 
know. This was the thinnest part of his thin 
slice of time, and he moved quickly, doing a 
lot. Altitude now less than 1,200 feet—about 
as low as Kelley could eject and hope to live 
to tell about it. The Super Sabre wasn’t 
gliding any more. It was falling like a leaf. 


Bisz landed very quickly, spilled the air 
from his parachute and stumbled through the 
snow to a house. He telephoned Wethersfield 
and and ambulance was rushed out to 
pick him up. 

He wanted to go back and look for 
Colonel Kelley and the aircraft, but the medics 
insisted on taking him straight to the base 
for a check-up. Other medics were already 
at the crash scene, he was told. 

And Kelley? American Air Force investi- 
gators know that he released his safety belt 


the wreckage of Colonel Kelley’s Super Sabre fighter. 


himself, because the explosive charge in the 
buckle was still intact. They assume that he 
tried to climb out of the aircraft as it. fell 
because he thought he wasn’t going to be 
ejected. 

The D-ring manual ripeord of his para- 
chute had been pulled all the way out. He 
must have pulled it, because it hadn’t been 
marked in any way that would suggest it had 
caught on some projection of the aircraft. 

He must have been convinced that his 
ejection system wasn’t going to work. If not, 
why open the automatic seat belt and prepare 
for the slow business of climbing over the side? 
Why waste precious seconds? 

For Kelley the thin slice of time must 
have seemed to widen, and during it he had 
tried to climb out of the aircraft—too late... 

Several days later more than 250 civilians 
braved the worst snowdrifts they could 
remember to attend a memorial service for 
Colonel Kelley at Wethersfield. They are sure 
that he died to save them. But the US Air 
Force authorities who carefully weighed all the 
evidence can’t say why Kelley did what he did, 
or why he didn’t get out of the plane in time. 

Did he think it was the only way to keep 
from hurting anyone on the ground? Aad 


Villagers are sure he gave his life to save them 
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WHO MURDERED JANE HORNEY? 


se eweeeadseeweenmannewencweneesencenaseesee--e-e: 


She was beautiful ...a spy (or double spy) whose 
charms won powerful friends. Then she vanished and 
few dare mention her name OOO By PHILIP FOREST 
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ANE HORNEY .. . this innocent, simple-sounding 

name of a long-dead beautiful girl built an insur- 
mountable wall of hostile silence around me whenever I 
mentioned it casually or officially in Bonn, Stockholm, 
Copenhagen and London. 

No-one seems to have known her. No-one admits to 
having met her or even having heard of her, although there 
was a time when the secret services of at least six countries 
had her watched day and night. Her life, exploits and death 
are still one of the greatest mysteries of the century. 

In Bonn, West German officials were reluctant to com- 
ment on Jane Horney. One of them told me: “If any 
German knows anything about her—it’s one of the Gehlen- 
organization, the German secret service. They still maintain 
an interest in her twenty-year-old case. But that’s all.” 

At the Foreign Office in London there was “ no comment.” 

In Copenhagen, members of the wartime Danish resistance, 
now holding high office, knew Jane—and probably the 
circumstances in which she was killed. But they recited 
vaguely when I mentioned her name: “Jane Horney ? 
Who’s she ?” and “ Oh yes, it rings a bell. She had some 
publicity some time ago, hadn’t she ? ” 

In Stockholm, an extremely helpful member of the 
Swedish Foreign Office press department telephoned the 
Swedish police headquarters to arrange an interview. When 
he mentioned the subject of my inquiry, he was firmly 
turned down. “ The case is not yet closed, we cannot make 
any comment.” 


Throughout my investigation, everybody was anxious 


to make it clear that a full revelation would still do a lot of 
harm, lead to further blackmail—and possibly murders—and 
damage international relations. 

Jane Horney is still a painful thorn in the side of Danish- 
Swedish cordiality. Her name still casts a guilty shadow 
over the secret services of the Allies, and especially over that 
of Britain. 

What is the mystery behind this Swedish girl of possibly 
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To the British she was a German spy. To the Germans a 


English origin, who first came to the notice 
of a troubled world at the height of the war 
in 1943? 

Though the German army had been 
stopped at Stalingrad, the might of the Nazi 
war-machine still threatened to run down 
Sweden, the only free country in Scandinavia. 
Denmark had been under the Nazi yoke for 
three years. 

The Swedish capital was a no-man’s land. 
Behind polite smiles, diplomats jockeyed for 
position, In the shadows cast by glittering 
cocktail parties, intelligence agents fought a 
merciless battle for supremacy. 

Jane’s lovely bronze-red hair and cur- 
vaceous figure were a familiar sight at these 
official parties. 

She had many friends—most of them 
diplomats and secret agents—a dangerous 
“luxury” in wartime. She met them often, 
privately and in public, and by the summer 
of 1943 she was suspected of being an enemy 
by every secret-service agent. 

The British thought she was a German 
spy. The Germans were convinced she was 
a double agent. The Danes suspected she had 
helped the Nazis arrest many leaders of the 
underground. The Swedes, Russians and 
Japanese wanted to find out the truth and 
make use of her one way or another. 

It was difficult to watch her. She shared 
a flat with another red-head and they were 
often mistaken for each other. Jane’s strong 
resemblance to many other red-heads was a 
source of confusion constantly. Diana Miller, 
a well-known singer, was one of her “doubles ”. 


Sic was difficult to follow. With access even 
to embassy cars, which she used privately, 
she could move fast and disappear without 
leaving a trace for days. 

s In the autumn of 1943, she made a trip 
to Denmark. This was not a journey any 
girl would undertake in wartime. The channels 
between Sweden and Denmark, the Kattegat 
and the Skagerrak, especially between Halsing- 
borg and Helsingor where the sea is only a 
stone’s throw wide, carried plenty of illegal 
traffic. 

The German Navy kept a close watch, but 
many a Swedish boat got through the 
blockade. They carried war material with 
which the “neutral” Swedes secretly helped 
the Allies, and also guns and ammunition 
for the Danish underground. 

Very often, Swedish and Danish boats met 
halfway. They exchanged guns from Sweden 
and political refugees from Denmark and 
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returned home, disguised as peaceful fishing 
vessels, under the noses of the Germans. 

Jane Horney made this trip to Copen- 
hagen several times, despite the danger 
involved. As the passengers of these boats 
were most carefully screened, she must have 
had very good contacts with the resistance— 
which would have shown her to be an anti- 
Nazi. But the aim of her visits suggested just 
the opposite. 

Her best friend at the time was Major 
Horst Eduard Gilbert, _ fifty-four-year-old: 
German manager of the Scandinavian Tele- 
graph Bureau, who had lived in Denmark 
since 1930, was married to a Danish woman, 
had children—and a mysterious part-time job 
which was known to occupy most of his time. 

Gilbert, descendant. of a war-loving 
Junker family, was a spy of the German 
Abwehr, a friend of Himmler, a contact of 
Canaris, head of Nazi Naval Intelligence, and 
a known high official of the Reichsicher 
heitsdienst. (National Security Service) Depart- 
ment 6, in charge of Scandinavian espionage. 


i Pee was often questioned about her friend 
and her visits. She maintained that a 
young relative of hers had been arrested by 
the Germans for helping refugees escape and 
she wanted to free him with the help of 
Gilbert with whom—she sometimes hinted— 
she was in love. 

Gilbert visited her in Stockholm 
occasionally. Whatever the truth about her 
intentions, it’s a fact that through this friend- 
ship she managed to help refugees and, indeed, 
her young relative was in a camp at Horserods, 
Denmark, at that time. 

On the other hand, early in 1944, she 
greatly increased the number of her Nazi 
friends, some of them as influential as Feldman 
of the Gestapo, Obersturmbannfiihrer Seibold, 
head of the infamous Department 6, and 
intelligence officers like Hoffman, who 
organized the anti-resistance operations. 

Jane was playing with fire. So much so, 
that she went to Germany several times. The 
Nazis gave her a special yellow card which 
authorized her crossing the border anywhere, 
any time freely. That marked her as a Nazi 
agent. 

Yet, on her return, when contacted by the 
Swedish secret service, she gave information 
about the German spy network in and around 
Sweden. That made her at least a double 
agent. 

By that time, she was so much sus- 
pected that a swarm of agents of different 


double agent. Without doubt she flirted with danger 


nationalities followed her everywhere. The 
question they all had to consider was whether 
they should keep watching her, try to enlist 
her or get her out of the way without much 
fuss? 

In March 1944, an intelligence officer—a 
major attached to the British Embassy in 
Stockholm—was assigned to try and become 
friendly with her. 

He completed his assignment more success- 
fully than was expected. Jane fell in love with 
him. 

For a few months they seemed to be 
inseparable. The major thus had a chance 
to learn every detail about her way of 
thinking, report on every move she made and 
even on the phone-calls she received. Soon 
he was able to make his final report, which 
was submitted to the friendly Swedish secret 
service and to the Danish resistance, too: 

“Jane Horney is a young, life-loving 
adventurer . . . politically harmless. There is 
nothing to be gained from meeting her any 
more.” 

And the major put an end to the affair. 

In Stockholm diplomatic circles it became 
known that this broke Jane’s heart. Whether 
it also made her bitter against the Allies and 
persuaded her to pay more attention to her 
German friends or whether she was acting as a 
Nazi agent all the time, is anybody’s guess. 

What is a fact is that the Danes grew 
very suspicious about her. Their agents 
photographed her several times—but always 
when she was on her own. The reports that 
described her clandestine meetings with Nazi 
leaders were never accompanied by pictures 
and the Swedes, for instance, doubted their 
accuracy because they knew how easy it was 
to mistake her for someone else. 

Yet the Danes made up their minds. The 
commanders of the underground instructed one 
of their most trusted men—his name has never 
been revealed because today he holds a much- 
respected high office—to kill her. He had 
nothing to do with tracking her down. He was 
given detailed information on a trip, planned 
by Jane, to Copenhagen. 

The information was so exact that it gave 
the place, a fashionable restaurant, and the 
hour in which she would keep her date with 
a well-known Nazi. The assigned killer also 
knew that Jane was an attractive red-head, 
though he had never seen her. 

He was on the spot on time and saw the 


Jane Horney, a Swedish red-head, was a familiar 
figure at Stockholm’s wartime parties. The Swedes 
say: ‘‘ Her case is not closed. We cannot comment’? 
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Mystery surrounds Jane Horney. Questions remain to be 


*red-head meet the Nazi at the far end of the 
room. He was prepared to take the chances 
of being caught, but he didn’t want to take 
any chances of the successful outcome of his 
mission. So he walked over to their table, 
hiding the gun under his coat. 

This precaution saved the Danish under- 
ground from a major blunder—and the girl 
from an undeserved death. 

The killer, strangely enough, recognized 
the red-head, but she wasn’t Jane Horney. He 
walked past them, as if looking for someone, 
and left quietly. 


1 Ree continued to shadow Jane through- 
out the summer of 1944. In September, the 
Swedish secret service arrested her on the 
basis of Danish reports—partly to interrogate 
her, partly to ensure her safety. 

They showed their fat files and photo- 
graphs to Danish agents who, to the Swedes’ 
surprise, -photographed everything on micro- 
film. Though anxious for her life, the Swedes 
found no reason to keep her in jail, and freed 
her after three weeks, on October 13. 

The Danes also let her know that she had 


Jane on her 
wedding day with 
her husband 
Herje Cranberg 
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been completely cleared of suspicion. This 
was only a clever move to restore her con- 
fidence, so that she would contact her friends 
without fear. 

For by this time, her death sentence had 
been passed by the Danish resistance and a 
murder squad had begun preparations. 

There are many conflicting stories about 
the murder. Most Danish sources maintain 
that. she was killed just outside Malmö, 
Southern Sweden. But the most probable 
version of what happened—accepted by 
official investigators as a basis for further 
research—is this: 

There were at least seven men in the 
squad and a pretty Danish model, a red-head, 
who bore a striking resemblance to Jane. 

The two leaders, Ingolf Asbjörn Lyhne 
(nicknamed  Lille-Bjérn—Little Bear) and 
Svend Aage Geisler (nicknamed Store-Bjérn 
—Big Bear) managed to get an introduction 
to the Swedish girl. They persuaded her to 
come on a tour of Denmark. 

On January 16, 1945, Little and Big Bear 
accompanied her to Stockholm’s Central 


Station where they met a third man who 
carried Jane’s luggage. 
They took the night train for Malmö and 


answered. And those who might know stay silent 


bought return sleeper tickets. In Malmö, a 
room had been’ booked for Jane at the Grand 
Hotel. It adjoined the Danish model’s room. 

The two girls spent the day in their 
rooms and—most probably—exchanged their 
clothes. Jane gave the other girl her identity 
papers and the keys of her flat in Stockholm. 
Ostensibly, this precaution was to cover her 
absence from Stockholm by the presence of 
her double. 

In the evening, they were driven to 
Halsingborg, the summer residence of the 
Swedish royal family, only about fifty miles 
away. Just outside the town they changed 
into another car. 

They all went right up to the point where 
the passports were checked by the Swedes. 
(The plotters were anxious to make it clear to 
Swedish authorities that the Danish model had 
left the country.) When the model had her 
papers carefully examined, she just said good- 
bye to a friend, Jane, and while the guard 
looked away for a second—his attention being 
attracted by one of the Danes—Jane and the 
model changed places. 

The model returned to Malmö and, using 
Jane’s papers and return ticket, left for 
Stockholm. 

Jane and the men took the night boat for 
Denmark. 

On board Jane must have been persuaded 
by her companions that it would be much too 
dangerous for her to enter Denmark with false 
identity papers. It would he safer to change 
to a Danish fishing boat they met halfway up 
the channel. 

A member of the Swedish crew saw the 
“Danish red-head” boarding the fishing boat. 
And, apart from the plotters, he must have 
been the last man to see her alive. Nobody 
knows what really happened next. Most 
probably she was shot and thrown overboard. 


N ext morning, the members of the killer 
squad were already back in Sweden to avoid 
arousing suspicion by their sudden absence. 
But nobody was looking for them. Jane 
Horney wasn’t yet missing. Many people had 
seen her. Or at least they thought they 
had seen’ her. 

Others phoned her—and talked to her. 
And the way she talked appeared to them to 
be quite normal. 

One man reported to Danish resistance 
headquarters in Stockholm that Jane Horney’s 
liquidation had been carried out as planned. 
A few days later, the model disappeared 


simply by changing back to her own identity 


after having crossed to Denmark illegally and 
returned legally. 

The Swedish authorities hadn’t a single 
clue to the mystery until Lyhne, the Little 
Bear, succumbed to the temptation of boasting 
about their cunning plot. 

The Swedes organized a manhunt, arrested 
Lyhne and questioned him about the case. 
First he admitted to the murder, then 
retracted his confession. Danish resistance 
leaders and Geisler, the Big Bear, denied: 
everything categorically. 


B y that time, the war was over. The Swedes 
had no proof against Lyhne and freed 
him. He returned to Denmark and again 
boasted freely about the murder. Geisler and 
others called his story a piece of fantasy. 

The Danes, who once admitted to ordering 
Jane Horney’s liquidation, later relied on a 
diplomatically more palatable rumour that the 
Allies were responsible for her death. 

This theory seemed to gain ground when a 
former officer of the German Abwehr in Copen- 
hagen published his memoires. He claimed 
that Jane Horney had been a double agent, 
working for both the Germans and the Allies 
through Britain, and she had a file in the 
German records under her code-name: A 305. 

Official Danish investigation followed and 
claimed that the German’s account could not 
be proved. 

One reason for so much missing informa- 
tion is that from 1945 to 1948 the Swedish 
secret service stopped all its activities. When 
intelligence work was resumed in 1948, it was 
too late. 

No-one wanted to speak about Jane 
Horney any more. There were too many 
people involved, and they all found it much 
more comfortable to keep silent. 

They still do because there are still too 
many questions unanswered : 


What was Jane Horney’s real role ? 
Was she guilty of treachery or adven- 
turous folly ? 

Who killed her? 

Who gave orders to liquidate her? 
Was the murder necessity or a shameful 
mistake ? 


Experts believe there is a way to lift the 
cloak of this classic cloak-and-dagger affair. 
The British secret service has a mass of 
records on her; if an MP raised the question 
in Parliament, the files would be opened and 
would, perhaps, clear Jane’s or her murderer's 
name. rows 
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They said the river barge was too leaky 
to sail. So I risked my neck—and proved 
them wrong By RICHARD SHERREN 


bulkhead. In my horrified mind I remembered the 

words of one of England’s most experienced barge 
skippers: “ You don’t need to worry till the water rez ches 
the top of the keelson.” And now it was not far off. 

I yelled for the mate and the motor pump. Keith 
Coombes, a professional fisherman, gazed at our waterfall 
for a full minute, then commented slowly, “ We’d better 
start getting some out.’ 

Alas! it began to look as if the Man from the Ministry 
had been right. Two weeks before this 2 a.m. dilemma in 
the Thames near Woolwich, a dapper little man from 
the Ministry of Transport had paid me a visit. My idea 
was to restore the barge K.C. so that she might live out 
her days in a safe berth at Felixstowe Ferry doing 
service as a continental restaurant. 

I grant that most people would have taken one look 
at her state and fled in fearful anticipation of the task, 
But if you have a dream in your mind, determination, 
stamina, and an old barge, you can work w onders. 

The first thing was to move her from Greenwich to 
Felixstowe Ferry, a trip by river and sea of about ninety 
miles. I knew She would have to be taken in the best of 
weather and nursed round the coast with love and care... 
a gentle tow from a low-powered motor fishing vessel or the 
like, making about four knots. 

In fact a tow had been arranged, but had to be 
abandoned after the Ministry’s intervention. 

The men from the Ministry had by now decided that 
she could not be moved until I had opened up poor old 
K.C. for a complete load-line survey and a check upon her 
machinery and equipment. 

A telephone call to the Ministry of Transport estab- 
lished that I could move the barge within the smooth water 
limits. Threequarters of the distance I wished to go— 


\ GUSHING wall of water swept through the fo’c’sle 


THE WRECK THAT WENT TO SEA continued) 


some seventy miles, and the most hazardous 
part of my journey—lay within those 
boundaries. 

It seemed ridiculous to me that I was 
legally entitled to move the K.C. from Green- 
wich to Brightlingsea through main shipping 
channels, far from land, littered with countless 
watery pitfalls and on a passage which could 
change from complete calmness to gales and 
high seas. But she was not allowed to make 
the second stage of twenty-four miles. 

At 1.30 on a beautiful July morning I 
rowed to the middle of the Thames over the 
Blackwall tunnel and accosted a large sand 
barge bound for Brightlingsea. 


Ate: a satisfactory financial transaction 
the tow was on. My volunteer crew—myself 
as skipper, Keith Coombes as mate and a 
blonde Swedish “deckhand” called Khate— 
made fast the lines. Everything went as 
planned. As we were eased out of our unhappy 
mud berth at Greenwich. 

For five minutes the tug kept her engines 
at half throttle but seeing K.C. in satisfactory 
obedience the master rang for full speed. To 
my horror this pulled the poor shuddering K.C. 
through the murky morning water of London’s 
dock area at a full nine knots. 

All seemed well and even serenely peaceful. 
Sitting in the stern with eighty foot of K.C. 
going ahead, the gentle hiss of water spinning 
away from our enormous rudder sounded like 
music as the lights of the Greenwich landmarks 
began to fade in the distance. 

It was then that I felt that all was too 
well and that an inspection would be in order. 

The tremendous pressure of water caused 
by our excessive speed had forced a hole in the 
bow. 

Keith was already on his way with our 
motor pump, which could disperse five thousand 
gallons of water an hour. I stripped off my 
clothes and began to stuff them frantically into 
the huge gaps along the stem. Then the pump 
wouldn’t start. 

Our efforts seemed quite inadequate 
against the inrushing water. When the pump 
fired, we could get no suction. 

In desperation I jumped to the foredeck 
and signalled the tug to ease up. As they 
throttled back and we came alongside, our 
female deckhand jumped aboard the tug, 
whereupon the skipper assumed that that was 
all we wanted—and once more rang for full 
steam. 

At last, my mate and his pump succeeded 
in cutting the flow of water, but it soon became 
obvious that we were taking in as much as we 
were ejecting. 

It was then that I remembered reading in 
my childhood of some bold pirate who had 
saved his ship in the same unhappy plight by 
employing pressure pads—an outer cladding 
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held against the ship’s side by the force of 
water upon it. Keith raced to our store of 
canvas, and I fetched chains, weights and 
ropes. A hasty pad was constructed and 
lowered into the boiling water at our bow, only 
to be swept away as soon as it hit the main 
stream of water. 

I could have wept. 

Our next attempt involved a sheet of 
canvas nailed to two lengths of hardwood. It 
held . . . but still the water poured in. 

Then I remembered that the decks were 
covered with rubber matting. Immediately we 
nailed some of this to two poles, forced them 
into place—and prayed. 

Miraculously, it worked. We heard only 
a musical trickle as the water splashed, 
splashed, through the gaping bow. The steam- 
ing pump went to work in earnest now and in 
what seemed no time we could walk the entire 
barge in comparative dryness. 

By now dawn had brought a new and 
beautiful day to bloom. London was far 
behind, the river had widened to a sea, and 
large ships plodded towards their destinations 
bringing us fresh problems. 

For the first time in years K.C. was smack- 
ing into the wash of ocean-going liners and 
meeting rollers carrying the strength of the 
open sea. 

With half a keelson and a cut main beam 
she was lucky to survive. By now our pressure 
pads were being carried away, and they needed 
constant attention. My barge began to look 
as if she were performing a war dance as she 
snaked her way through the swells. At times, 
she was so distorted by waves that she 
reminded me of a crinkle-cut potato chip ! 

She was weak, but not too weak. When 
the morning breezes freshened to winds and 
the waves became flecked with white horses 
she held, gloriously, beautifully, wonderfully. 
At ten in the morning Brightlingsea came into 
view. The first part of our ordeal was nearly 
over. 


W. held our breath as the half-ton anchor 
went over the side, but it held. At last we 
waved farewell to our friends on the towing 
barge and went below to start clearing up. 

We realised now how our ordeal had taken 
toll on our strength and nerves. There had 
been no sleep for thirty-six hours and certainly 
no peace of mind or rest. 

I had hoped to pick up a barge bound for 
Harwich or farther north when we reached the 
Colne point buoy. We were unlucky. We 
were towed into a berth right on the tip of 
St. Osyth point in the most exposed position 
within the Brightlingsea harbour limits. 

To avoid further complications I felt it 
prudent to remove ourselves at the earliest 
possible moment. A visit from the harbour 
master provided us with the transport to the 


shore and the most welcome sight of all... 
an open pub. 

During the most delicious pint of ale and 
after a scurrying of runners there appeared a 
burly fisherman who was to provide stage two 
of our voyage. 

He owned a thirty-five-foot vessel powered 
by a forty-five-horse-power diesel unit. He 
agreed to give us a tow and a rendezvous was 
set for midnight. 

When we returned to our barge, Khate, 
who had not ventured ashore, was bubbling 
with agitation. She told us that Customs 
officials had been aboard, that a search had 
been conducted higher up the estuary because 
they were certain we could have got no farther 
than Leigh-on-Sea. 

One bright person thought that if we were 
heading for Woodbridge Haven we had to pass 
Brightlingsea, so it would be as well to notify 
the Customs there. By the time this was done 
we had been anchored for two hours under 
their noses. 

Later, Customs officers came aboard and 
announced : “You are forbidden to leave your 
moorings. Anyone aiding you will be prose- 
cuted.” 

Smiling sweetly, I accepted their words of 
caution graciously. They did not know, I was 
certain, of my plans for a midnight getaway. 
I was wrong. They did know. They had 
already warned off my skipper friend. 

After they left, we fell into the depths of 
gloom. This time there was no escape. I was 
practically broke, and all other boats had been 
told not to help us. 

And as a new day matured more officials 
made their visits. Warning followed warning. 
Letters from chief surveyors, secretaries and 
even the Minister himself. I couldn’t help feel- 
ing that certain of their numbers would have 
liked to make the trip with us and secretly 
wished us bon-voyage for the rest of the way, 
but were forbidden by their posts to encourage 
us. 

The days passed and there seemed little 
hope of us ever escaping. 

Our thoughts now turned to self-preserva- 
tion. A storm gathered in the south-west— 
and we got the full force of it. 

For two days and three nights—sleepless 
nights, nights of hell and days of ugly appre- 
hension—the seas mounted and thrashed us. 
For sixty hours we lived in fear, expecting at 
every moment that the barge would cave in. 

The first afternoon saw a four-hour 
struggle to secure K.C. on her anchor. She had 
started to drag. All fifty-four tons were steadily 
being blown into the main channel and on to 
the moorings of the sleek, expensive-looking 
yachts. The anchor gripped just in time. Only 
three more yards and a freshly painted £10,000 
yacht would have been crushed. 

The next day the storm reached its full 
fury. Our situation was now desperate. The 


seas, even though only estuary seas, were 
reaching alarming heights. By now waves were | 
breaking all over the decks. There was water 
everywhere, inside and outside. Torrents 
flowed down the inside timbers as the ancient 
decks greedily drank up the liquid through 
every crack and pore. 

The last of our petrol had now been 
poured into the overworked bilge pump—but 
still K.C. wanted to live, it seemed. 

All other boats had long since departed 
for sheltered waters, and the ballast barges 
were staying in port. 

I swallowed my pride .. . this was the 
ridiculous murder of a ship and possibly of 
humans, too. I got to the shore and appealed 
to the authorities to arrange, if they could, to. 
have K.C. towed to safety. 

I was given to believe that something 
would be done, but with my crew endured 
another day and two more nights of fear and 
apprehension before the storm abated. And 
still no help came. 

Again I went ashore to search for some- 
body willing to give us a tow. I was out of 
luck. 

Then, steaming into harbour came a 
beaten-up, ex-Admiralty harbour launch, with 
more character than all the Brightlingsea boats 
put together. She held an air of defiance that 
even Keith had noticed. 


Wren I found her skipper, after scouring 
every pub in town, we made a deal. 

He agreed not only to tow us to Wood- 
bridge, but on to Walton, only five miles from 
our destination. As I left Brightlingsea with 
a case of canned beer a Customs officer gazed 
at my cargo, and commented, “ Ah, you'll be 
a happy ship now.” 

“Much happier than you think,” I, replied. 

No sooner was I aboard K.C. delivering 
the news than our new tug drew alongside. 
On that beautiful, warm Sunday midday we 
hauled our anchor from the Brightlingsea mud 
for the last time to end three weeks of private 
hell. 

So here we were, now making a steady four 
knots past Clacton pier, within casting distance 
of the wide-eyed anglers. The passage was 
perfect. Our repairs proved efficient, and at 
5 p.m. that Sunday the Woodbridge haven 
buoy came in sight. Inside the sand bar lay 
Felixstowe Ferry. 

We dropped anchor to await the flood tide 
and meanwhile rigged our small sail for the 
final stretch into the river. With the wind 
and the tide we eased our way into the Deben 
river and our final destination. 

The court case that followed still seems 
to me one-sided and unsatisfactory. I was 
fined £40. But the K.C. was safely in the 
Deben river—and I feel I have proved my 
point. Ase 
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‘| understand now why witchcraft rules many African lives. A secret sect 


everywhere through Africa, witchcraft is still a 
potent force in the lives of millions of people. 

From Benin, in the west, to Zanzibar in the east, 
its hold on public imagination is much greater than 
educated Africans care to admit. 

Kwame Nkrumah, President of Ghana, is known 
to consult witch-doctors. In Kenya a prominent 
African politician has suggested that witch-doctors 
should be licensed and their activities recognized. 

Even the Kabaka of Buganda—King Freddie as 
he is known in Britain—has a curious connection with 
witchcraft. Outside his palace at Mengo there is a 
fire that never goes out during the Kabaka’s reign. 

According to an ancient tradition, the life of the 
Kabaka is in the fire. The people believe that if the 
fire goes out the Kabaka’s life will end. “ The fire is 
out, the King is dead,” has been proclaimed for centuries 
whenever a Kabaka has died. 

The present Kabaka, Mutesa II, who became 
President of Uganda last October, was educated at 
Cambridge and is an honorary captain in the Grenadier 
Guards. He was knighted by the Queen in 1962. No-one 
could be more advanced in his ideas, but he has never 
tampered with the belief in the Royal Fire. 

Perhaps he remembers the strange circumstances 


= The Magicians 


È spite of the winds of change that are blowing 


Men of Uganda’s Bugisu district, where the society of the 
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put a curse on me—and | nearly went to my death ==> By JOHN CROFT 


surrounding the death of his father, Sir Daudi Chwa, 
in 1939. The death was totally unexpected. Sir 
Daudi had gone for a holiday to his lakeside villa at 
Salama, seven miles away. There was no sign of illness, 
no possible cause for alarm. 

But one night, for some unaccountable reason, 
the fire at Mengo began to burn low. At times the 
tender of the fire was hard put to it to keep it alight. 
The news spread. Tongues began to wag. The story 
went round that someone was trying to bewitch the 
Kabaka. Night after night, after they had finished 
their work, hundreds of men and women toiled up the 
hill at Mengo to look at the fire. 

At that time I was living lower down the hill, 
about a mile from the palace. On November 30th, 
out of curiosity, I went to see the fire. I shall never 
forget the thrill of horror. that ran through the crowd 
when the fire went out. I looked at my watch. It was 
ten o’clock. Not till an hour later did the news come 
through from Salama that the Kabaka had died. 

During my twenty-five years in Uganda I have 
often probed into the mystery of witchcraft. A former 
government minister, Mr. Balaam Mukasa, once told 
me: “Africans hate to admit they believe in it. 
They say it is a relic of the past, something at odds 
with reason. But no matter how they condemn 


of Mount Elgon 


Dini wa Msambwa practises its black ritual 
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THE MAGICIANS OF MOUNT ELGON Coninued) 


witchcraft, they fear it just the same. I know 
I do.” 

This was a startling admission from a man 
who was a graduate of Yale University and a 
former lecturer at Makerere, Uganda’s 
University College. 

Throughout the sixty years of British 
rule in Uganda, the Government was always 
aware of the part played by witch-doctors in 
the lives of the people. Shortly before self- 
government, a Bill was introduced in the 
National Assembly aimed at suppressing 
witchcraft. 

It brought a storm of abuse from African 
Opposition Members. They said it was ill- 
conceived at a time when the country was 
about to become self-governing. It would 
bring ridicule to Uganda. Witchcraft was no 
longer believed in by educated people. 

Mr. Mukasa, then Minister of Agriculture, 
invited the Opposition to denounce witchcraft 
—to tell the Assembly they did not believe in 
it. ‘Stand up and say so,’ he challenged. 
No-one did. 

It is extremely difficult to arrive at a 
true assessment of the effects of witchcraft in 
Africa. Information is hard to obtain. Few 
people will talk of it. But fear of witchcraft is 
widespread, almost universal. 

In many villages mysterious strangers still 
appear demanding money for “the cause ”. 

Formerly the cause was thought to be 
political—the struggle for self-government. But 
the demands are still being made. I have 
been told by African friends that the money 
goes to assist witch-doctors. Certainly very 
few Africans refuse their help. 


22 witch-doctor in person is rarely seen. 
He is a nebulous figure, secretly exercising his 
powers. But at weddings, births and funerals 
he comes into his own. Tradition and witch- 
craft are so inextricably mixed that he feels 
free to operate in the open. Charms and 
potions are dispensed, strange rituals prescribed 
and observed. 

I once attended a wedding in Kampala, a 
fine, modern town with 50,000 people. Among 
the many guests was a shadowy figure, 
shabbily dressed, never much in evidence but 
obviously important. 

I asked who he was. He was there to 
assist the bridal couple, I was told. 

“Yes, but who is he?” I persisted. 

And then the truth came out from the 
bride’s father—a lawyer—a little shamefaced. 
The man was a witch-doctor. “He expects to 
be called. It is better to observe his wishes.” 

Perhaps the greatest fear of the witch- 
doctor springs from the widespread belief in 
his power to bewitch. Once this belief is 
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The life of the Kabaka of Uganda depends, according 
to tradition, on the Royal Fire burning outside his 
palace at Mengo. If the fire dies, so does the Kabaka 


firmly established in the victim’s mind, hardly 
anything can save him. 

An African acquaintance, an educated 
man with an overseas degree, surprised me’ by 
saying he had been bewitched. He had 
accidentally offended a witch-doctor. The 
change in him was remarkable. He became 
listless, lost weight, and in less than a month 
took on the appearance of a desperately sick 
man. I tried to reason with him, but without 
avail. He believed he would die. His doctor 
could find nothing wrong with him, but his 
decline continued. Then, unaccountably, he 
took a turn for the better. His vitality 
returned. 

“What did I tell you?” I said. 
have just been sick—not bewitched.” 

“You are wrong,” he replied. “I pleaded 
with the witch-doctor, and he relented.” 

I heard later that he had, in fact, paid 
over a considerable sum of money to get the 
spell lifted. 


“You 


W irok is not always evil. It is some- 
times used to cure sickness. Near Kampala 
there is an African who runs a small chemist’s 
shop. He is not a qualified man. He simply 
sells soaps, perfumes, patent medicines, the 
sort of things popular with better-off Africans. 
But he has a great reputation as a bone-setter. 
People come from far and wide to consult him. 

A European doctor friend of mine, 
attached to the great new £3 million hospital 
at Mulago, told me privately he believed the 
man had an unaccountable gift. He made 
bones set that had ,baffled the skill of the 
Mulago doctors. He used the roughest of 
splints and bandages, but there was some 
manipulation and always a ritual to be 
observed. 

The strange thing is that if the ritual was 
left out of the treatment, because of scepticism 
or forgetfulness on the part of the patient, the 
cure was rarely successful. 

In the eyes of hundreds of Africans, the 
bone-setter is a witch-doctor. They believe no 
ordinary man could have such powers. 
Separated from their savage past. by less than 
a century of civilization, they cling to the old 
beliefs. 

No doubt many witch-doctors merely 
trade on the simple minds of the people. Some 
have a knowledge of hypnotism. But there 
is still a great deal in Africa waiting to be 
explained. 

A survey of witchcraft, if it could be 
undertaken, would result in startling dis- 
closures. 


I know many highly-educated men who f 


will not make a journey if they have heard a 
cock crow in the morning. Others consult the 
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witch-doctor whenever a child is born to safe- 
guard its future. 

Jomo Kenyatta, Prime Minister of Kenya, 
will never sit in a dark corner. He has 
refused rooms in hotels, even in Britain, 
because there was not enough light. This 
aversion to darkness is well known to his 
followers. 

Among the retinue of advisers, secretaries 
and drivers that accompanies him everywhere, 
one is said to be a witch-doctor. 

It is doubtful if the true nature of witch- 
craft will ever be fully established. It is one 
of Africa’s deepest mysteries. The notorious 
Mau Mau movement, still active in Kenya,’ 
undoubtedly originated in witchcraft. The 
leopard men of the Congo still flourish. In the 
Sudan and Tanganyika there are highly 
suspect secret societies. 

What they do is uncertain, apart from 
their connection with nationalist movements. 
They appear to have some political power 
through supporters in the district councils and 
central governments. But whatever their 
purpose, they are greatly feared by the people. 
Their influence is wholly bad, surrounded as 
they are by an aura of magic, terror and 
extortion. 

Uganda has one known secret society, Dini 
wa Msambwa, whose members practise their 
rites high up on Mount Elgon. 

The great mountain dominates the densely 
populated district of Bugisu, and it was while I 
was there as a member of the security service, 
making an investigation into Dini, that I 
had a brush with witchcraft that I count as 
the most amazing experience of my life. 

My assignment was to keep a close watch 
on Dini, and, if possible to compile a list of 
its leading members. I had two excellent 
contacts, both Africans: Yakobo, a clerk in a 
government office; and Sabastiani, a shop- 
keeper. They helped me considerably, and my 
task made progress. 


Now came a setback. Sabastiani dis- 
appeared. I called at his shop one morning, 
and was surprised to find it closed. A stranger 
sat outside. I rattled the door, but there was 
no response. “ Where is Sabastiani?” I asked. 

“Sick,” replied the stranger. Then, 
anticipating a further question—‘I am his 
brother.” 

This put me on my guard. I knew that 
Sabastiani had neither brother nor sister, only 
a wife and child. I asked to see Sabastiani’s 
wife. She, too, was sick, I was told. 

Clearly something was wrong. I left the 
shop and went to the government office where 
Yakobo worked. I found him busy with some 
callers, but after a few minutes we went out- 
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side. We never talked in the office. There 
was always the risk of eavesdroppers. 

“ Make no more inquiries for the present,” 
Yakobo urged. “Dini know what we are 
doing. Sabastiani has been threatened. He 
has gone away.” 

“So that is what has happened,” I said. 
“ But who is the stranger at the shop? He is 
not Sabastiani’s brother as he claims.” 

Yakobo did not reply. With a hurried 
excuse he returned to his office. Then I 
noticed a slim, well-dressed African I had seen 
before on my visits to Yakobo, standing near 
an open window. Obviously Yakobo had seen 
him, too. He had probably overheard our 
conversation. 

Late that night Yakobo came to my 
house. I had already gone to bed when I 
heard a soft knocking at the door. Yakobo, 
who was greatly agitated, implored me to stop 
my inquiries into Dini. “I have received a 
warning. Harm will come to all of us if you 
continue.” 


H. had discovered that Sabastiani had left 
his home during the night, taking his family 
with him. The stranger I had seen was a 
member of Dini. Yakobo did not know where 
Sabastiani was. 

He then told me that the eavesdropper at 
the office, whose name was Dabani, was also 
a member of Dini. He was suspected of 
practising witchcraft. 

“ But he is an educated man,” I objected. 
“He must be above that sort of thing.” 

But Yakobo stuck to his point. “ Witch- 
craft is found in strange places. I am sure 
Dabani is involved in it.” 

Two days later I encountered my first 
snake. I nearly trod on it as I stepped from 
my car. It was almost dark, but there was 
just enough light for me to recognize the snake 
as a night-adder. It slid away into the bushes. 

When next we met I mentioned the 
- incident to Yakobo. I was amazed at his 
reaction. A look of fear passed over his face. 
He muttered something about Dini, and left. 
He had the air of a badly-shaken man. 

The following evening I went to a dinner- 
party in Mbale, the district headquarters. My 
host was the District Commissioner, a capable, 
level-headed man with his finger on the pulse 
of local opinion. 

As soon as I arrived, he drew me aside. 
“Go easy on Dini,” he warned. “I hear talk 
of a big meeting on Elgon, with trouble coming 
to a European. I don’t want to scare you, but 
it sounds like you.” 

A second warning. It certainly looked as 
if something was brewing. 

I was one of the last to leave the party, 
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and the DC accompanied me to the door. 
“Don’t forget what I,told you. Something is 
going on up there.” He waved his hand 
towards Mount Elgon. 

Then, as we went down the steps together, 
he gave me a violent push and shouted, “ Look 
out!” at the top of his voice. 

On the bottom step, right in my path, lay 
a Gaboon viper. But for my host’s swift action, 
1 would have put my foot on it. The snake 
scuffled away into the darkness. 

“That was a near thing,” the DC said. 
“Odd, too. Tve never seen a snake round the 
house before.” 

As I drove the twenty-odd miles back. 
from Mbale, a persistent thought began to 
plague, my mind. Somewhere, someone had 
told me that certain Africans were said to 
have certain power over snakes .. . 

Nothing out of the ordinary happened for 
two or three days. I confined myself to 
routine work, and gave Dini a rest. 

Then an urgent message came from head- 
quarters in Kampala. Something big was 
happening to Dini. Members of the society 
from the Kenya side of the mountain had been 
attending meetings. It was imperative to find 
out what was going on. 

With Sabastiani still absent I again 
contacted Yakobo, telling him I needed 
information urgently. He refused to help. His 
attitude was sullen, almost resentful. I had 
never seen him like that before. So, realising 
that he must be under considerable pressure, I 
decided not to pursue the matter. 

“Very well, Yakobo. I understand. 1 
must try to get the information myself.” 

I had almost reached my home when I 
heard someone running behind me. It was 
Yakobo. $ 

“I am so ashamed, please forgive me,” he 
said. “But I cannot help you—I cannot.” He 
took me by the arm. “You must leave Dini 
alone, at least for the present. If you don’t, 
something terrible will happen to you.” 


M, next snake was much nearer home. On 
my bed, in fact. And this time it was a very 
nasty customer indeed: a puff adder, loath- 
some and deadly. 

I called my servant, Paulo, and pointed at 
the snake. 

“How did it get there?” he gasped. 

“Never mind. Kill it.” He did so with 
one swift blow from a panga. It was now 
his turn to give me a surprise. 

“There were two snakes in the garden 
today. Reuben, the shamba-boy, killed them.” 

I had a stiff drink and sat down to think 
things over. In my many years in Africa I 
had seen perhaps twenty snakes—certainly less 


than one a year. But in the past week I had 
seen three myself, and—if Paulo was to be 
believed—there had been two more in the 
garden. 

I resolved to tackle Yakobo. I asked: 
“Do you believe it is possible for a man, to 
control snakes?” 

“Yes,” he said, after he had heard my 
story. “Ido. It is the clerk, Dabani. He has 
sworn to kill you in a way that cannot be 
traced. What better than to use the snakes?” 

His sincerity was obvious. But could I 
really believe it? It seemed incredible in the 
twentieth century, even in Africa. 

Nevertheless I developed a new caution. 
I probed into dark corners. I was careful 
where I put my hands and feet. 

But in spite of this, my encounters with 
snakes continued. I had a_ particularly 
unnerving experience when I visited a cotton 
ginnery near Bulucheke to see another of my 
contacts, an Indian named Harilal. He was 
inside the ginnery, but came out to welcome 
me when he heard the car. 

We talked for a time. Then he invited me 
to see a new veranda he had built at his house. 


N. sooner had we set out across the long 
grass than a spitting cobra reared up in front 
of me and spat its venom at my face. Harilal 
pushed me as the snake struck, and this 
probably saved my life. For the venom 


missed. If it had entered my eyes it might 
have been fatal. At best, I would have been 
blinded. 


The rest of my story can be briefly told. 
Until I went to Britain on leave a month later, 
I had four more encounters with snakes. Two 
in the house—one struck at my foot, and 
missed, as I got out of bed—one underneath 
my car, and one in a dark corner at the 
office. 

And perhaps the most extraordinary thing 
of all is that they were all poisonous. Extra- 
‘ordinary because, of the many snakes in 
Uganda, the poisonous variety forms a small 
minority. 

What is the explanation? Did the clerk; 
Dabani, simply put the snakes in my vicinity 
in a purely physical sense? Was he able to 
handle them in safety? 

But what of the viper at the DC’s house 
in Mbale, twenty miles away? Dabani did 
not know I would be there. Or the spitting 
cobra at Bulucheke? 

Was it all coincidence? Many of my 
friends have heard this story, but only Yakobo 
is sure of the answer. 

“Tt was the work of Dini wa Msambwa. 
Dabani did it. He knows how to use the 
snakes,” AAA 
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ROTHER KEN DOWNES of 23 Muir Street, Hawthorn 

Melbourne, Australia, would like to hear from fellow 
philatelists willing to exchange specimens. 

Advice is sought, about snags likely to be encountered en 
route, by Brother G. Pratt, of 16 Barley Close, Little Eaton, 
Derby. who plans a working tour of the world. 

Brother N. S. Shah, of P.O. Box 621, Zanzibar, is coming 
to the United Kingdom later this year to study economics and 
pontica science, and would be grateful for offers of accommoda- 

on. 

Exchange of fossil specimens is offered by geological 
enthusiast Brother Raymond Curtis. of 37 Woodfield Road, 
Kinson, Bournemouth, Hants. 

Brother G. Hall,.of 359 Canterbury Street, Gillingham, 
Kent, is planning a motoring tour of the Continent, and seeks 
a companion willing to share expenses. 

Employment that affords opportunities to travel is sought 
by Brother Michael Browne, of 37 St. John’s Road, Bedhamp- 
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Brother John Osunde, of P.O. Box 1485, Lagos, Nigeria, 
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of 70 Kings Road, Farncombe, Godalming, Surrey, would be 
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employment prospects. 

Brother Paul Knight of 14 Grosvenor Terrace, London, 
S.E.5, would like to hear from fellow philatelists in other parts 
of the Commonwealth, with a view to exchanging specimens. 

To aid the Little Elizabeth (blind girl) Fund, Brother Jim 
Hart of 32 Dunkeld Avenue, Filton, Bristol, appeals for more 
silver paper, foreign stamps, old magazines and toys. 
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Happy-go-lucky Grenada boasts the 


Blue sea and waving palms give 
Grenada a paradise look. 

Here fishing is vital to the economy, 
though there seems little urgency 
about the fisherman (right) making 
ready his small boat 


By Derek Townsend 


RENADA, the most southerly 

of the Windward Isles in the 

West Indies, floats in the 
Caribbean sunshine, a symbol of 
escapism, tropical, warm, carefree. 

When I first saw it, approaching 
by sea, it seemed like a mirage, a 
stunning blow to the senses. 
Dominated by coconut palms and 
banana plantations, the vegetation 
is dense and green. This is no 
artist’s green, no civilized green ; it is pure, and excitingly primitive. 

From the centre of the island rises a backbone of peaks called the 
Grand Etang, and it is over this highest point that the occasional storm 
clouds gather, sweeping down into the valleys like a black waterfall, 
and bringing a few minutes of torrential rain to make the ground steam 
and the birds stop their constant chatter. But usually the sky is clear, 
with only a few fluffy white clouds to filter out the sun and make the 
_ coral reefs take on ever-changing shades of green, pink and amber. 

St. Georges, the capital, spreads out along the harbour front and 
climbs up the hills in a peculiarly lazy, helter-skelter fashion. The 
town is as hilly as the rest of the island. 

The streets are unbelievably steep, and you can always tell a girl 
from St. Georges by looking at her calves. Everywhere you turn there 
is a hill looming, and the cottages are either far down on the hillside 


most carefree life under the sun 


ISLAND OF ESCAPE continued) 


that slopes from the road, or perched high up 
on the other side of the valley. 

Outside the town, most of the buildings 
are no more than dilapidated shacks, erected 
from cardboard, driftwood, pieces of tin and 
dried banana tree leaves. In these conditions, 
families live eight or ten to one small room. 
They sleep huddled together on the floor, com- 
pletely indifferent to the cockroaches and 
centipedes that crawl around them in the dark. 

There are no toilet facilities and the only 
means of washing is either at the village pump, 
or in one of the many rivers, where both sexes 
of all ages can be seen bathing naked. They 
are not shy of being watched, and will splash 
around and wave, fully realising—although in 
a way they cannot really understand—that 
the white man tends to be embarrassed at 
such a scene. 

Hundreds of children, not even clothed 
with a pair of shoes, play around the shacks, 
but they all seem healthy, full of life, and 
happy. Having lived in such intimate 
surroundings, there are no problems of sex 
education. From an early age they have 
watched love-making on so many occasions 
that the sexual act is no more significant than 
eating and drinking. 

In the interior, away from the false 
sophisticated atmosphere created for the 
holiday visitor, I have seen children no more 
than seven or eight years old performing erotic 
dances with great skill. At the age of eleven 
or so they have grown to show as little 
moderation in granting sexual favours as their 
elder sisters of eighteen, who by this time have 
usually had several children. 


Coy this unique sexual freedom has 
brought criticism. I once spoke to the 
Reverend Owen Thomas who had been a 
minister in this island for ten years. 

“These ten years have taught me a great 
deal,” he said. “At first I tried to show them 
the sanctity and true meaning of marriage, 
and then I began to discover just how happy 
they really were. They enjoyed life.” 

He hesitated. “Can you give me the 
names of ten friends who are truly happy?” I 
smiled and did not answer. 

“Of course, I do have the occasional 
wedding ceremony,” he continued. “Often the 
bride comes up the aisle with her own children 
as pages and bridesmaids. But what can I 
do?” He shrugged his shoulders. “ Peculiarly 
enough, they may have lived together for ten 
years and yet as soon as it becomes legal, they 
tend to argue and split up.” 

Certainly, pregnancy is such a natural 
event that no girl worries in the slightest, 
even though she rarely knows who is the real 
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A tethered goat (above) acts as a traffic signal, though 
this one doesn’t seem to be working. 
A steep street (below) typical of St. Georges 


father. Despite the influence of the church, 
marriage only takes place occasionally, and 
they prefer to live with each other and 
exchange partners when fancy dictates. 

In Grenada—named after the town in 
southern Spain, but pronounced Gre-nay-da— 
there is no real colour bar, but it is a little sad 
to learn that many mothers desperately want 
their babies to be white. It is a popular 
belief that this can be achieved by drinking 
large quantities of a milky stomach-powder, 
and many a pregnant girl drinks bottle after 
bottle of the mixture. This also explains why 
some handsome, dusky girls make themselves 
particularly alluring to the white man, and 
having made a successful seduction, would 
convince themselves that the result was due 
to their doses of stomach medicine. 

Adults in this 133 square miles of island, a 
stepping stone to Venezuela and Trinidad, 
enjoy a lazy, easy-going life, punctuated by 
‘isolated bouts of field work on quarter-acre 
plots of land. Some of them plant sweet 
potatoes, but most prefer to grow breadfruit, 
mangoes, bananas and paw-paws. 

A number of menfolk own leaky fishing 
boats, and because meat is scarce, the catch 
of the day is always anxiously awaited. I only 
visited the meat market once. Sides of beef, 
eut from poor undernourished animals, hung 
steaming in the sun. They looked slightly 
green, and had a sickly aroma. Dogs chewed 
at them from beneath, while several large 
black birds clung to the meat with their 
talons, pecking furiously. 

In the town there is always hurry and 
bustle. Buses come and go every minute of 
the day. They are badly in need of repair, 


very often have no wings or bonnet, and are 
open sided with wooden bench seats. Despite 
this, they have exotic names painted on their 
sides—‘Lady Jane”, “Sleepy Doll” and 
“ Lovers’ Delight ” ! 

Women, dressed in rags, sell trays of sweets 
and bottles of coloured beverages made from 
herbs and spices; they are supposed to 
revitalize both men and women, and a 
flourishing trade is always enjoyed. Young 
girls stand in the shade, perspiring beneath the 
arms, and dressed in bright, but ragged, 
dresses that are none too clean. 

They look young and strong, with power- 
ful legs and full breasts that almost split their’ 
tight clothing. 

On a Sunday the scene is very different. 
Dresses are immaculate and often new—they 
have used a deodorant and even a little 
perfume. 

It can be very hot and humid in St. 
Georges, especially in August and September. 
Sometimes, and fortunately not very often, 
the temperature is around a hundred, even at 
night. At midday the seasonal average 
maximum at this time of the year is ninety. 


Wren the weather has been persistently 
dry, the sand flies can be a terrible nuisance. 
So tiny that they are almost invisible, they 
find their way down the collar, up the legs, 
and usually into the vicinity of the navel. 

In the mountainous area of the Grand 
Etang, there is always a breeze. There are no 
sand flies, and it is pleasantly cool. The roads 
are narrow, twisting upwards to over 4,000 
feet in a series of seemingly never-ending hair- 
pin bends that appear physically impossible 
to negotiate. Round and round you’ go, with 
the view getting more and more dramatic. 

Soon the town has disappeared, leaving 
only a few buildings near the harbour looking 
like something glimpsed from an aeroplane, 
remote and lacking intimacy. 

Once you get to the top, the road 
deteriorates. First from being pitted with 
small’ holes, to bigger holes, and finally to 
just holes. This is the site of an extinct 
voleano, the crater of which is now filled by 
a lake of silent green water, and is completely 
surrounded by banana trees. 

In the hottest season, it is always a relief 
to rest in these lovely peaks which command a 
wonderful view not only of St. Georges, but 
also the coastline of South America and the 
distant Venezuelan mountains outlined in 
ghostly blue and grey against the western sky 
beyond La Guaria. 

It is here that the scent of exotic flowers 
and trees are at their best. 

When the sun sets, it does so with 
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a remarkable “green flash”, a natural 
phenomenon for which there is no true 
scientific explanation. Just before the sun 
disappears below the horizon, it turns a bright 
green and a flash of light illuminates the 
whole sky. 

Much of Grenada’s charm comes from the 
West Indians themselves. Without these 
happy-go-lucky people the ‘island would be 
dull. To the West Indians, it is always carnival 
time. They are generous, courageous, amusing 
and musical. In’ working for a living they are 
irresponsible. In pursuit of music and happi- 
ness they are dedicated. 


The West Indian “twist”, when per- 
formed correctly, is impossible to describe 
without sounding vulgar. An island church- 
man once said: “If it was not sincere and 
such good fun, it would be a very dirty 
dance.” 

It combines the maximum sexual sug- 
gestion and violence without the dancers 
actually touching each other. In a manner 
completely uninhibited and without shame, it 
goes to the ultimate roots of life. I have seen 
women tourists leave without dignity in the 
middle of such an exhibition. “It is like 
watching people in bed together,” said one. 

I have seen elderly men perspire and 
faint from excitement. Once a holidaymaking 
pop singer watched with bulging eyes. 
Suddenly he wiped his brow: “ Wow, if they 
could dig these crazy kids in Clapham !” 

The steel band itself expresses originality 
with a new scale. Contemporary writers of 
musical arrangements find it is a scale that 
intrigues and bedevils, for steel-band music 
can only be played and not written. The 
orchestra consists of six forty-gallon oil drums, 
a cello-pan, and the ping pong. The steel- 
musician is often oblivious to all that goes on 
around him, except the all-important beat of 
the band’s rhythm section. 

. The West Indian sense of humour is also 
keen. This is borne out by a notice that 
appeared on the front page of the only daily 
paper: 

“ Visitors who come to Grenada and hire 
a car, and who drive on the left side of the 
road, while observing the 30 mph speed limit, 
will enjoy their drives on the island. As most 
of the island’s inhabitants show remarkable 
indifference to these rules for safety, extra 
caution on the part of the visitor is 
recommended.” 

Wherever one drives, one will find goats 
tethered close beside the road. These goats, it is 
explained by the locals, are actually traffic 
policemen, invaluable to the motorist. When 
you are coming up to a bend and observe the 
goat looking away from your car, you may 
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assume that he has his eye on one coming 
from the opposite direction. 

Every Saturday evening is “rum night”; 
a weekly celebration with a white lethal 
beverage brewed locally. .The Grenadians get 
drunk. They may lie down in the middle of 
the road and go to sleep. They may even 
forget to perform their toilet duties out of 
sight, but they will never get nasty, violent 
or annoying. 

Certainly you will find more laughing and 
smiling people per square yard than in any 
other part of the world. Nervous exhaustion 
and stomach ulcers are terms that belong only 
in America and Europe, and yet for some 
strange reason the sale of nerve sedatives and 
drugs is extremely high. Why they are taken 
I have never been able to understand, but this 
drugtaking is almost a status symbol. At any 
chemist’s, without a prescription, you can buy 
such nerve drugs as pheno-barbitone, methyl- 
pentynol, and Librium, in addition to any num- 
ber of so-called aphrodisiacs. None is needed 
in such a happy, ever-growing community. 

Hospital facilities and doctor treatment 
are very poor, so it is fortunate that Grenada 
is one of the healthiest islands in the world. 
Tuberculosis, malaria, dysentery, smallpox and 
other tropical ailments are almost unknown, 
although venereal disease is naturally 
prevalent. 


‘ 


Water supplies are good, and there are no 
deadly snakes or insects. On my first visit 
to Grenada, I was informed that I was staying 
between the Quarantine Station and the Leper 
Colony. The Quarantine Station turned out to 
be a government house rented to honeymoon 
couples and the Leper Colony had received 
only one leper—more than fifty years before. 

To the holidaymaker, many aspects of 
tropical life go unseen. In any case no record 
of Grenadian life must be captured on film, 
for the inhabitants have a deep-rooted super- 
stition about the camera. 

Voodoo is still practised in the mountains, 
and the photograph is likened to the effigies 
used in black-magic rituals. The local people’s 
objection to the camera is based upon self- 
protection, and can have dangerous conse- 
quences if their fear is not taken seriously. 

Nevertheless, for all who visit it, Grenada 
will be remembered as a tropical paradise on 
earth, an island bathed in brilliant sunshine. 
They will remember the seductive white sand. 
the sapphire blue Caribbean water that boasts 
the perfect temperature of 100°F., and the 
magic beat of steel-bands. They will remember 
the moonlight that is like something from a 
fairy tale, and the silence of the roads racing 
upwards over the Grand Etang to the stars. 

Aas 


HERE is a fascinating strip of country 

stretching for about a thousand miles 

along the Queensland coast. With a 

few breaks it reaches from the New 
South Wales border, through the Tropic of 
Capricorn and well up towards Cape York. 
Seldom more than twenty or thirty miles 
wide, its western edge is bordered by the low 
Coast Range, called by courtesy “mountains”, 
and its Eastern side runs into the Pacific 
Ocean. 

There are a few widely-spaced towns and 
villages, occasional small hardwood mills 
and timber cutters’ camps, a few banana, 
pineapple and sugar-cane plantations—often 
deserted and overgrown—and for the rest, 
to quote a local saying, “ miles and miles of 
bloody Australia ”. 

This is the Wallum. 

Once the hunting ground of stone-age 
tribesmen, it is now deserted and empty. 
Consisting as it does of sand and more sand, 
deficient in nearly everything in the way of 
minerals and trace elements, it will not— 
again to quote a local saying—‘‘run a 
bandicoot to the square mile ”. 

It is flat and featureless, well watered, 
well timbered with poor-grade timber such 
as bloodwood, scribbly gum and paper bark, 
lonely, hard to get around in, easy to get lost 
in and to me captivating. 

This is where the wild-life is. Scrubber 
cattle and brumby horses, weedy and inbred. 
Wild pigs, savage and dangerous, and all the 
animals, insects and birds native to coastal 
Queensland ; unused to man, and conse- 
quently unafraid and curious. 

I make my living in the Wallum. I 
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travel around in it, by jeep when I can, on foot 
when I must, and I admit to a love affair with 
the inhabitants. 

In this country, as in most sparsely- 
settled parts of the world, an animal is looked 
on as an embryonic square meal, a fur coat 
on the hoof or as a scalp, and widespread 
misconceptions regarding its habits and 
character prevail. 


T. speak of someone as being a “dingoe” 
has exactly the same meaning as saying he 
is “yellow” or “cowardly”. A dingoe is 
anything but. He is clever and cunning and 
will walk round trouble when he can, but if 
he must, he will fight with skill and ferocity. 

If you had seen, as I have seen, a dingoe 
bitch fight to the death in a vain effort to 
save her newly-born litter from a hungry old 
sow, you would not call her cowardly. 

Again, the emu is generally regarded as 
being a dignified and clever bird (probably 
because it has a place of honour in the ‘national 
coat of arms). Actually, although dignified in 
appearance, it has the brain of a retarded 
hen. I have sat on a log and by flashing a 
tobacco tin in the sun, have attracted two full- 
grown emus to within six feet of me. I 
could probably have had them in my shirt 
pocket if my nerve hadn’t broken. 

The more I have to do with animals the 
more certain I become that one cannot apply 
hard and fast rules to them. It is generally 
conceded that a mother will fight, and if 
necessary give her life to protect her young. 

I have had a bee-eater, no bigger than 
a well-nourished sparrow, fly in my face again 


A Tasmanian Devil (above) one 

of the most savage of the Wallum’s 
inhabitants. The egg-laying 
Duck-billed Platypus, is one 

of its oddest mammals 


and again when I have tried to look into her 
nest. Yet just the other day I saw a doe 
kangaroo, chased by two dingoes, take the 
joey from her pouch and throw it to her 
pursuers. 

This is a well-known habit of kangaroos 
and is sometimes advanced as an indication 
of their cleverness. By lightening her load, 
the doe can outdistance her pursuers and pick 
up the baby later. This may be the mother 
*roo’s intention, but the fact remains that 
when I witnessed it, the joey was eaten while 
the doe got away. 

The taipan is Australia’s deadliest snake. 
Without prompt anti-venine injections, its 
bite is usually fatal within minutes. Yet I 
have watched a sow placidly eat her way 
along a seven-foot specimen, working from the 
tail end, while the frenzied snake savagely 
struck again and again at her shoulder and 
neck with no apparent ill effects. 

The sow’s evident immunity has been 
explained to me as evidence of the snake’s 
inability to penetrate the sow’s hide and fat, 
yet a taipan has the longest fangs of any 
Australian snake, and a razor-back pig carries 
very little fat. 


The cock emu is the ideal husband. He 
hatches the clutch of big dark-green eggs, 
and acts as baby-sitter to the chicks until they 
reach the age of discretion. 

Emus are plain silly. They will run in 
front of your jeep, big feet kicking up the dirt, 
snake-like necks outspread until they are on 
the brink of exhaustion, and will then duck 
sharply to the side. If you aren’t fast with 


the foot-brake you will find yourself sharing 
the front seat with a hundred and fifty pounds 
of flustered bird. 

I have jogged along a sandy Wallum 
track behind an old cock bird and his brood 
of a dozen chicks, smart in their striped suits. 
The old bird, running with his head practically 
on the ground, has dealt each chick in turn 
a sharp belt on the behind with his broad 
powerful beak. The chicks have shot to the 
roadside and collapsed motionless at the base 
of a grass tussock or against a stone or merely 
into a slight hollow in the bare earth. 

So perfect was their camouflage that when. 
I stopped the jeep and walked back I stepped 
on one before seeing it. 

When their bellies are full, animals will 
play like unselfconscious kids. One of the 
most rewarding hours I ever spent was on 
a hot summer night. The moon was full and 
I sat and watched half a dozen flying squirrels 
playing follow the leader through and over 
and around a grove of iron-bark trees. 

On another occasion I saw a pair of 
wedge-tailed eagles—mighty birds, bigger than 
the American eagle, bigger even than the 
condor—playing with what appeared to be 
a bird’s wing, diving, soaring, swooping. 

As they did so they passed their toy from 
one to the other. Strangely enough, the sight 
of these majestic birds acting the goat was 
slightly embarrassing, rather as if I had met 
the town mayor walking along the street with 
his buttons undone. 

As regards their belly-filling, some get it 
easy, some the hard way. As an example of 
the easy way, take the echidna. This spiny 
ant-eater is, like the much-publicized platypus, 
a survivor from the past. It is an egg-laying, 
pouched mammal. * 

Its diet consists exclusively of termites, 
and as termite nests are thicker than fleas 
on a hound-dog, it never has to go far to find 
a lunch-counter. It gets its rations by tearing 
the side out of one these iron-hard mounds 
and engulfing the unsuspecting occupants. 

Equipped with tremendous claws, the 
echidna can tunnel through anything softer 
than rock with the speed and efficiency of 
a post-hole borer, and can sink out of sight in 
Wallum sand like a hot penny in snow. 


A resident who goes to more trouble at meal- 
times is the black cockatoo. This big, shiny 
black-and-red or black-and-yellow parrot has 
a fondness for a three-inch, finger thick, white 
grub that bores into the heart of the scribbly 
gum. 

The cockatoo claws its way up the tree 
trunk, head cocked to one side, the picture of 
concentration until it hears the grub working 
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away inside. It then tears half the tree away 
to get at its meal. The scribbly gum is one 
of the hard hardwoods, and the grub may be 
anything up to a foot in from the bark. 

Foxes are everywhere. They are seldom 
seen, but their tracks are found on every trail 
and pad. They are not indigenous to Australia, 
but were brought out in the old days by a 
sporting squire who, it is said, had grown 
tired of chasing convicts, and wanted some- 
thing with a bit more life in it. 

They have adapted themselves with a 
vengeance, and now bear small resemblance to 
the little red fox of England. They are big 
and leggy and, on the coast at least, are a 
sandy brown. 

Before myxomatosis decimated the rabbit 
population, they earned their keep. Now that 
rabbits are in short supply foxes have become 
an unmitigated nuisance. 


Sach ground-nesting birds as swamp 
pheasants, curlews, plovers and quail, which 
once swarmed over the Wallum in thousands, 
are becoming increasingly hard to find. Foxes 
are clever, proficient hunters. Once I walked 
on to a lonely water-hole and watched a fox 
attract to the bank a brood of curious 
ducklings by rhythmically twitching the tip 
of its tail while keeping the rest of its body 
out of sight. ` 

As fighters, foxes are second to none. To 
watch a couple of dog foxes fighting in a moon- 
lit clearing, is to see an exhibition of hit-and- 
run mayhem that is a pleasure to watch. In 
the air almost as often as they are on the 
ground, their flashing speed and airy grace is 
heart-stopping, and it’s.a revelation to see 
how they use their heavy brushes as clubs. 

Along the western side of the Wallum 
strip, creeks and gullies wander down from 
the high land on their way to the sea. 
Through the ages, these waterways have 
brought down and deposited along their banks 
thousands of tons of good, red voleanic soil. 
These jutting points—anything from an 
acre to several hundred acres in area, are 
covered in what is known as “vine scrub”. 

Here grow giant fig trees, hoop pines, 
Moreton Bay ash, palms, tree ferns, staghorns 
and orchids; all tied together with looping 
thigh-thick monkey vines. Here too grows 
the sting tree, the Gympie-Gympie of the 
aborigine, contact with the broad hairy leaves 


The Wallum abounds in the unusual ; the 
bird on the right is a Bee-eater, 
the Echidna (far right) like the platypus is 
another example of egg-laying mammal 
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of which will reduce a strong man to a 
moaning, quivering wreck. 

A hundred other plants and insects that 
sting and bite, stab and itch, make life 
miserable for the inexperienced and unwary. 

In the scrubs are birds and animals 
unknown in the Wallum proper, among them 
the scrub turkey, which bears no resemblance 
to a proper turkey. It is about as big as 
a domestic fowl and is a mound builder. 

I have seen great mounds of scratched-up 
leaves and debris, six feet high and thirty feet 
across. In these the turkey deposits her 
clutch of a dozen or so eggs. Eggs so large 
that eight of them weigh as much as the hen. 

In this mound of rotting vegetation the 
eggs are left to incubate, and when hatched, 
the chicks emerge fully fledged and ready to 
go. Turkeys are excellent eating, or as the 
aborigines say, “good-feller tucker”. 

When they emerge from these patches of 
scrub, the creeks and gullies quickly lose 
themselves in the Wallum sand to emerge 
again as a chain of water-holes deep, black and 
cold. Then they disappear into great treeless 
swamps, shoulder high in saw-edged “cutty ” 
grass—a favourite breeding ground for snakes 


and, of course, mosquitoes by the million. 

They reappear nearer to the sea, as sweet, 
cold, running water, that has been filtered 
through miles of sand. In these water-courses 
are eels and turtles and fresh-water Jew, a 
scaleless, whiskered, bottom-feeding fish, 
weighing up to two or three pounds, easy to 
catch and classed as good eating, or offal, 
depending on whether or not you like fish 
that tastes of flannel smeared with mud. 

This is where the water-fowl breed. Ducks 
black, teal and wood ducks—red-legged water 
hens, white spoonbills, white, black and straw- 
necked ibis. Here, too, is found the great 
black and white jabiru, Australia’s only stork. 

All these live together in noisy harmony, 
making life miserable for the millions of frogs, 
shrimps, minnows, yabbies and fresh-water 
crayfish, and providing a living for the water 
rats, water lizards, six-foot goannas and twelve- 
foot carpet pythons that grow fat and sassy 
on their eggs and young. 

In the larger creeks and rivers are fresh- 
water cod, reputed to grow so big that if a 
photograph is taken of one the negative 
alone can weigh up to eighteen pounds. 

As one approaches the eastern edge and 


the ocean, the country gradually changes. 
Gum and bloodwood give way to ti-trees, 
banksias, casuarinas and pandanus palms with 
their massive orange-coloured fruit. 

The sand becomes deeper and looser and 
is blown up into dunes and hills, trackless, 
bottomless and impassable even to the jeep. 
Plough through this, last half mile and one 
emerges on the beach, those great lonely 
stretches of sand and silence that are the 
beaches of Queensland. They reach for mile 
after mile, swooping from headland to head- 
land, all completely empty. 

This is the place to see the inhabitants. 
The wild cattle and horses, the kangaroos and 
wallabies, and all the smaller animals down 
to the tiny marsupial mice, venturing down at 
night. to suck up their ration of salt at the 
edge of the receding breakers. At daylight, 
the sand is a fascinating network of tracks, 
until the incoming tide again washes it clean. 

In a drought this is where they must come 
for their drinking water, too, when the Wallum 
swamps become expanses of stinking mud, 
and the surface water evaporates, and the 
creeks disappear into the sand; then they must 
dig at high-water mark, and wait for the 
holes to fill with sweet, fresh water. 

Fishing on these deserted ocean beaches 
is out of this world. Equip yourself with a 
rod and a heavy surf-casting reel, bait your 
hook with a ugury, that small muscle-like 
clam found at the water’s edge, station your- 
self opposite a channel gouged out by the 
boiling surf (known locally as a gutter) and 
you will pull in taylor, whiting (not the small 
anaemic whiting of the sheltered estuaries, but 
big, torpedo-shaped, green coloured, firm- 
fleshed beauties), bream, yellow-tail and that 
prince of fighting surf fish, trevalli. 


. 


Ts is the hunting ground of the sea eagle, 
known by that particularly inappropriate 
name of “fish hawk”. A big, fleshy, rufus- 
red, white-headed bird and a great friend of 
mine, since his fondness for tree snakes, those 
thin, leaf-coloured, acrobatic, climbers must 
save the lives of thousands of young birds. 

I have watched an eagle make three 
soaring flights over a bush, returning each time 
to his perch in a dead tree with a snake 
looping and writhing ın his talons. 

With about three yards of snake inside 
him, he fluffed his feathers, stretched his neck, 
and returned to the serious business of the 
day, catching and eating fish. 

There is nothing of the hunter’s paradise 
about the Wallum. It is too difficult of access 
and, apart from the pigeons, ducks and scrub 
turkeys, there isn’t much to hunt. But for 
someone who likes to get next to nature it 
has a great deal to offer. aasa 
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Concluding 


THE VIOLENT REPUBLICS 


By COLIN RICKARDS 


Panama—where a few rich 
families share the 
presidency, and the nation 


~ 


s in constant turmoil 


A wrecked car blazes in a 
main street of Panama City after an no a 
outbreak of political unrest 


N its sixty years as an independent country 

Panama has had forty-six presidents. But 

despite the fact that the constitutional term 

of office is four years, only two presidents 
have been able to see it out. The average length 
of a president’s tenure of office has been only 
fifteen months. 

The current president, fifty -eight - year-old 
millionaire business tycoon Roberto Chiari, is now 
in his second term of office. His first term, in 
1949, lasted exactly four days. And in those four 
days Panama had three presidents—a_ record 

even for the politically-stormy, 
strategically-vital republic at 
the point where Central and 
South America are joined. 
Panama is a paradox. For 
the long, narrow republic— 


covering 31,890 square miles and 
the home of just over a million 
people—is both extremely rich 
and extremely poor. Divided in 


two by the American-controlled 
Panama Canal, lifeline of the 
world’s shipping, Panama 
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produces coffee and bananas on its immensely 
fertile soil, yet only about half of the country 
is cultivated. : 

A small minority of the people live in 
comparative luxury in Panama City, the 
majority in destitute conditions throughout 
the country. And only a matter of an hour’s 
flying time from the capital primitive Indians 
-live in virtually impenetrable jungles covering 
one quarter of the country, hunting with bows 
and arrows, and living much as their fore- 
fathers were living when the Spanish con- 
quistadores first came to the Isthmus. 

Turbulent Panama owes its existence—in 
every sense of the word—to America. For 
without America the country would be poor. 
And without America there never would have 
been a Panama. The canal brings money 
to the Government and to the people. For 
America maintains a large staff to run the 
648-square mile Canal Zone. And it was 
America who—in President Theodore 
Roosevelt’s imperialistic tenure in the White 
House—brought the country into being, 
fomenting a revolt and helping the people 
to break away from Colombia, of which what 
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became Panama was the ninth department. 
That was back in 1903. A French com- 
pany under the formidable Ferdinand de 
Lesseps, of Suez Canal fame, had an agreement 
with Colombia to build a canal across the 
Isthmus. But after years of trying at a cost 
of thousands of lives in the malaria-ridden 
jungles, the French sold out to American 
financiers and the birth of a nation began. 
At first America tried to buy the canal 
site for £2 million and a yearly rental, but the 
Colombians thought it was worth more. e 
Americans refused to pay and began looking 
for another way to gain control of the region. 


Pa Buneau-Varilla, agent for French 
and American capitalists interested in the 
canal project, hurried to the United States 
seeking financial backing for a revolution. He 
called on President Roosevelt, was given a 
tacit go-ahead, and returned to Panama to lay 
his plans. 

Curiously, the revolt was reported in 
Washington before it took place in Panama. 
On November 3, 1903, only hours after the 


U.S. warship Nashville arrived off Panama, the 
American State Department cabled their 
consul: “ Uprising on Isthmus reported. Keep 
department promptly and fully informed.” 

The consul cabled back. “No uprising 
yet. Reported will be in night. Situation 
critical.” 3 

_A few hours later he cabled: “ Uprising 
occurred tonight, 6, no bloodshed. Army and 
navy officers taken prisoner. Government will 
be organized tonight.” 

American troops were landed, Buneau- 
Varilla and the revolutionaries declared inde- 
pendence the same day. Washington recognized 
the new country within three days. It was 
all a very smooth operation. A treaty was 
negotiated between the Panamanians and the 
United States for the building of the canal, and 
President Roosevelt remarked smugly to 
Congress: “I took the Canal Zone.” 

The £8 million America paid out in com- 
pensation to the French canal company went 
largely to American financiers who had bought 
up the company’s shares for a song. Colombia 
demanded that they too should receive com- 
pensation, but their demand was rejected out 
of hand. It was not until some twenty years 
later, when American businessmen wanted a 
share in the newly-found oil in Colombia, that 
the U.S. Congress reversed their decision and 


The two faces of Panama City. Fountains play (left) 
at the luxurious new Hilton hotel, resort of wealthy 
American businessmen. Workers live in New Orleans 
style apartments (above)—if they are really lucky 
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rushed a belated £5 million in compensation 
for the loss of the canal. Such are the rami- 
fications of international skulduggery. 

The Panama-U.S. Canal Treaty—signed on 
November 18, 1903—gave the new republic 
£3,570,000 for the Canal Zone—a site ten 
miles wide and covering 648 square miles, cut 
through by the canal, completely bisecting the 
country. 

It gave America the zone and all the 
“powers, rights and authority to the exclusion 
of the exercise by the Republic of Panama of 
any such sovereign rights, power or authority”. 
And it gave it to them “in perpetuity ”, for an 
annual rental of £90,000 which has gradually 
been pushed up by a succession of statesman- 
like moves by Panamanian presidents until 
today it stands at £690,000. 

It caused in Panama a bone of contention 
which rankles to this day. For no nation likes 
to know that another holds part of its land 
“in perpetuity ”—and makes nearly £2 million 
a year clear profit in doing so. 

The canal was completed in 1914 after 
thousands of Chinese, West Indian Negro and 
Spanish immigrants, working millions of man 


hours had ripped a passageway across the 
Isthmus. By the time they had finished the 
fifty-one-mile-long canal more than 400 million 
cubic yards of earth had been moyved—enough 
to make 119 Egyptian pyramids or fill a hole 
16.2 feet square right through the Earth. 

But while the Canal Zone was quietly ruled 
by the Americans—a major-general is governor 
of the Canal Zone and president of the Panama 
Canal Company—in much the way any colony 
or virtual-colony is ruled, the political history 
of the split-in-two republic was far from happy. 

Panama has had three constitutions since 
1903. On thirty occasions Panamanians have 
gone out to vote for a president. And forty- 
six presidents have taken the oath. Only 
President Belisario Porras (1912-16) and 
President Ernesto de la Guardia (1956-60) 
have managed to complete their terms of 
office. Forty-three other presidents have 
averaged out terms of only fifteen months. 
But, surprisingly, only one has been 
assassinated. 

The presidency in Panama is a family 
coneern—as it was in the not-too-distant past 
in neighbouring Costa Rica whose border hes 
to the north of Panama. Largely it is a power- 
struggle between the wealthy aristocratic 
familes and some of them have had several 
generations of presidents. 

In recent years it has been the Arias 
family who have dominated the presidential 
scene. Its members have revolted, invaded, 
plotted, schemed—and rarely been elected— 
in their frantic efforts to claw their way to the 
top of the political heap. 


ee Florencio Harmodio Arosemena 
was overthrown on January 2, 1931, by 
Harmodio Arias, brother of another president- 
to-be, father of an unsuccessful invader, and 
father-in-law of world-famous ballerind Dame 
Margot Fonteyn, who was flung into jail when 
her diplomat husband tried to overthrow 
another president. 

In 1940 Dr. Arnulfo Arias, a Harvard 
Medical School graduate with a shrill voics, 
impeccable tailoring and fluttering eyelashes, 
became president and unleased. a reign of 
Fascism on troubled Panama. 

Arias, violently pro-Hitler, was a strong 
believer in white supremacy. His constitution 
raised the term of the presidency from four to 
six years and opened the way for racial war- 
fare. Thousands of Chinese, the descendants 


President Roberto Chiari demands for Panama more 

jobs and more money from the canal. His people back 

him up with Canal Zone riots and violence. American 

armoured patrols (right) help to keep them in check 
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of the original canal builders, were dispossessed 
and left the country after Arias nationalized 
their shops and forced them to sell out their 
thriving businesses—usually to his friends—at 
rock-bottom prices. 

He considered the many thousands of 
Negroes, descendants of the British West 
Indians—mostly Jamaicans—who had helped 
build the canal, to be “a cultural blot”. 
Rapidly depriving them and their locally- 
born children of their Panamanian nationality, 
he made them stateless persons. Many Hindus, 
along with the West Indians, were deprived of 
their jobs under a law which forbade either 
race to be employed in any capacity other than 
that of domestic servants. 

But Arnulfo Arias was not the first to 
bring racial feelings to Panama. He had been 
beaten to the post by many years by the 
Americans who offered cut-price racial dis- 
crimination in the Canal Zone. 

In the early days the American Canal 
Zone workers were paid in gold. The immigrant 
workers and the Panamanians were paid in 
silver. And from this financial difference, 


based on the comparison of wages, has grown 


a rigid caste system of “Gold Men” and 
“Silver Men”. 

Today all wages are paid in U.S. dollars, 
but the caste system and the phrase from 
which it was born are almost as binding as 
they were in the past. Post offices have “gold” 
windows and “silver” windows—meaning 
Americans and non-Americans, often meaning 
black and white, and sometimes creating 
ridiculous situations when American Negro 
workers find themselves barred from the 
American window. 


E. highly paid jobs in the Canal Zone still 
go to the 3,000 Americans who are the key- 
men in the zone. The 8,000 Panamanians and 
others who do lesser jobs draw vastly lower 
pay—about a quarter of the pay of U.S. 
employees. Americans average out at £2,500- 
a-year, plus twenty-five pér cent. overseas 
allowance, and are able to shop in the Canal 
Zone shops at low prices. The Panamanian 
employees get around £650-a-year and are not 
free to make use of zone facilities. 

This, along with the 


e 


American in 


ae 
Panamanians reinforce their demands for Canal Zone 
sovereignty by fixing flag stickers to windscreens. 
Ballerina Margot Fonteyn (below) with her diplomat 
husband Dr. Roberto Arias. She was once jailed after 
he had been involved in a plot against the president 
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perpetuity ” clause and the annual rental of 
the zone, has caused countless hours of some- 
times acrimonious wranglings between a series 
of Panamanian presidents and a series of U.S. 
presidents. For the Panamanians want a 
parity in wages, more zone jobs—particularly 
responsible ones—for locals and more money 
for the canal. 

But racemongering Arnulfo Arias, though 
he did untold harm to the ethnic groups in 
Panama in a remarkably short time, was not 
long in office. For in September 1941, while 
the Americans fumed at the pro-Hitler viper 
in the bosom, a bloodless revolt was being 
planned. Given the old heave-ho, Arias fled. 
The new president, Ricardo Adolfo de la 
Guardia, revoked the Arias constitution. 


Pace elected fifty-three representatives to 
its National Assembly, including a president 
and two vice-presidents. And on July 15, 
1945, they installed President Enrique A. 
Jiménez in the country’s highest office. He 
sponsored a new constitution and was followed 
in the office by President Domingo Diaz 
Arosemena. 

But Panama has never been noted for its 
political stability and forces were on the move 
against the new president, The election, held 
in 1948, had been hotly contested and Arnulfo 
Arias, returned from his wanderings, had run 


for office. He had been defeated but had 
claimed that fraud and behind-the-scenes 


wranglings had deprived him of the presidency. 
In Panama a large number of illegal 
activities at election times are loosely classified 
as “fraudulent”. It is a word which covers 
a multitude of sins. It is “fraudulent” to 
drive voters to the polls with a pistol at their 
heads. It is “fraudulent ” to steal ballot boxes 
and burn their contents. It is “fraudulent” 
to intimidate counting officials and to 
inscribe in electoral registers the names of 
dead or imaginary voters. It is also 
“ fraudulent ” to sell your vote—but it is done. 
President Domingo Diaz Arosemena’s two 
vice-presidents—Daniel Chanis and Roberto 
Chiari—were both to be president for a short 
while in 1949 and Chiari is president today. 
Dapper, greying Roberto Francisco Chiari 
— “Nino” to his friends—is the millionaire 
owner of Panama’s biggest sugar factory. 
Born in 1905, he now controls a vast dairy 
herd, a sugar empire and a newspaper, La 
Nación. A soft-spoken man, he is a master of 
the tactful diplomatic discussion and a skilful 
negotiator. His father, Rudolfo Chiari, was 
president in 1924. 
President Diaz Arosemena died, of natural 
causes, on August 23, 1949, and Vice-President 


Twelve died in a gun battle to arrest deposed president Arnulfo Arias. Later, he and his wife wave to the crowd 


Daniel Chanis stepped into his place. Roberto 
Chiari became first vice-president. But Arnulfo 
Arias was working behind the scenes. 

The powerful and ruthless chief of police 
José “Chichi” Rémon was his  friend— 
incidentally he was also Roberto Chiari’s 
cousin. And these two men, representing as 
they did both wealth and power, were deter- 
mined to install Arnulfo Arias in the presi- 
dential chair. The first steps in their campaign 
came less than three months after Chanis 
became president. They also bore fruit faster 
than either Rémon or Arias could have hoped. 

On November 20, 1949, police chief Rémon 
and two high-ranking officials defied an order 
made by Chanis and surprised themselves 
when he resigned. Roberto Chiari became 
president, was sworn in by the Supreme Court. 
Four days later the same Supreme Court ruled 
that Daniel Chanis was still president. 

Hours later police chief Rémon announced 
that Arnulfo Arias was president and that 
Chanis would be deposed. 

Edinburgh-educated Chanis replied 
stoutly: “I shall remain president until I 
am killed ”—a bold assertion which could have 
been asking for trouble. 

But the following day—November 25— 
the Electoral Grand Jury surprisingly ruled 
that Arnulfo Arias had been right all along 


when he said that the 1948 elections had been 
“fixed ” and proclaimed him president. 

Police chief Rémon was on hand to see 
that everything went smoothly. He also saw 
that police chief Rémon did not do badly out 
of the deal either. Subsequently he worked 
up a nice monopoly in meat packing. Three 
ex-presidents—Ricardo Adolfo de la Guardia, 
Enrique Jiménez and Daniel Chanis—fled to 
the Canal Zone and Panama waited to see 
what Arias was going to do. 


H. soon made it abundantly clear. The 
1940 constitution was immediately brought 
back and in the two years he managed to hold on 
to the presidency, racial conflict was again the 
order of the Panamanian day. He appointed 
four of his relatives—and he has legions of 
them—to high positions in the Cabinet. 

Big business suffered at his hands. So did 
the country’s newspapers. An old-established 
firm of private bankers closed their doors and 
fled. rather than let the president get control. 
The newspaper Hl Pais attacked him in its 
editorial columns and he closed it down. 

Workers who struck in protest were 
machine-gunned and beaten by police chief 
Rémon’s efficient officers. When six ex- 
presidents—including the three who had fled 
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to the Canal Zone and then re-emerged to 
fight Arias—went into action against him, 
Arias had them flung into jail. Ricardo 
Adolfo :de la Guardia—who had ousted Arias 
back in 1941—was severely beaten for this sin 
of nine years standing. 

But by 1951 the Panamanians had had 
enough. Rémon himself sensed trouble, and 
switched sides. When the people revolted he 
sent troops to arrest the president. 

Arias was captured after a gun battle, 
jailed and later tried by the National Assembly 
and deprived of his rights. 

The president of the court, Alcibiades 
Arosemena, was made president of the republic 
on May 10, 1951. 

Exactly a year later police chief Rémon, 
who had done very well for himself out of the 
overthrow of his former friend, became presi- 
dent in an election. His National Patriotic 
Coalition won resoundingly over other candi- 
dates. President-for-four-days Roberto “ Nino ” 
Chiari ran against Rémon at the head of a 
five-party coalition called the Civil Alhance, 
but he lost. Arnulfo Arias stood for election 
but withdrew his Panamista Party at the last 
moment. 


F. everyone’s surprise President Rémon’s 
régime got off to a promising start. He quickly 
strangled earlier bribery and corruption in 
high places and managed to balance the 
_ country’s budget. 

And he took himself to Washington to 
dicker with the Americans over the old bogey 
of the Canal Zone. “We do not want charity,” 
he told them. “We want justice.” 

These were the good sides of his régime. 
The obverse of the coin came out when the 
high-living ex-colonel was found to have added 
some £3 million to his own personal and not 
inconsiderable fortune. 

On January 2, 1955, President Rémon and 
a party of wealthy friends went to the race- 
course. After watching a race, which one of 
his horses won, they retired to the well-lit, but 
shadow-surrounded bar to celebrate. Suddenly, 
from the murky fringe came a sustained burst 
of machine-gun fire. President Rémon half 
rose from his chair and then collapsed. He 
died in hospital a few hours later. 

Vice-President José Ramon Guizado 
became president, arrested Arnulfo Arias for 
complicity in the assassination, and sat back. 
Twelve days later he was himself arrested for 
complicity after lawyer Rubin Miró made a 
confession that he was the trigger-man, but 
that Guizado had known about the plan for 
months. Both men were tried and jailed. 

Again the vice-president took a step up. 
This time it was an Arias, Ricardo Arias 
Espinosa—no relation to Harmodio, Arnulfo 
and all the other president-prone Ariases. He 
held office until the election in 1956 which put 
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Ernesto de la Guardia—he is related to 
ex-President Ricardo Adolfo de la Guardia— 
into the presidential office. 

His incumbency was notable for two 
things: he managed to do what no other 
Panamanian president since 1916 had been 
able to do—complete his term of office; and he 
successfully put down an armed invasion by 
Roberto Arias, son of Harmodio Arias, nephew 
of Arnulfo Arias. 

In April 1959, a small ship with eighty-five 
armed men aboard slid ashore and the Roberto 
Arias revolt had begun. After only a few days 
it ended with Roberto seeking what was to 
become ʻa sixty-two-day asylum in the 
Brazilian embassy and his wife, Dame Margot 
Fonteyn, sitting in one of President de la 
Guardia’s jails. 

Elections came again on May 8, 1960. 
Roberto Chiari, the four-day president of 
1949, and leader of the Conservative opposition 
under President de la Guardia’s outgoing 
régime, ran for office. So did Ricardo Arias 
Espinosa who had preceded President de la 
Guardia and who was now strongly backed by 
him. 

Several days after the election, when most 
of the outlying area votes were in, both 
candidates claimed victory. Chiari’s paper 
La Nación screamed from its headlines: 
“Chiari Elected — Hydra-Headed Monster 
Crushed”, and it published a set of figures 
supporting the statement. 

Meanwhile, Hoy, owned by Ricardo Arias, 
shouted: “And Now To Work”, going on to 
outline Arias’s policy. It also published figures, 
very different from those of La Nación. It 
was some days before the final results were 
published and Chiari’s victory finally and 
irrefutably established. 

But between the election of May 8, and 
Chiari’s inauguration on October 1, | things 
were to happen. Feeling had been running 
high against the United States. 

Trate mobs stormed the zone, yelling 
for sovereignty and the Americans’ withdrawal. 


I, September President Eisenhower decreed 
that the Panamanian flag might fly in one place 
beside the American flag as “visual evidence 
of Panamanian titular sovereignty”. But this 
was not enough for the Panamanians. 

Roberto Chiari took office on October 1, 
and on November 25 he went on record as 
saying : 

“The people of Panama want more 
economic benefit from the canal. Further- 
more we want more Panamanians in top jobs 
in the Canal Zone.” 

A year later he made an impassioned plea 
in his annual State of the Nation address to 
the National Assembly demanding Panamanian 
sovereignty over the Canal Zone. At the same 
time he wrote to President Kennedy asking 


Panama’s lifeline is the canal. Now Americans plan a new one at sea level—and it might not be in Panama 


for sovereignty, an end to the “in perpetuity ” 


clause and the substitution of a lease clause. 

He followed this up in June 1962, with 
a visit to Kennedy on which he got off on the 
right foot by telling the American President : 
“I believe that frankness is the only way two 
friendly nations can attempt to solve their 
problems.” 

He asked for more employment and 
higher wages for Panamanians in the Canal 
Zone; for a U.S8.-enforced system to with- 
hold income taxes from Panamanian employees 
and then turn it over to the Government; for 
the right to fly the Panamanian flag next to 
the United States flag everywhere in the zone; 
and for a larger rental. Backing the last 
demand he claimed that the charges for ships 
using the canal are out of line with present 
shipping conditions. He asked that the tolls 
be raised and that Panama be given twenty 
per cent. of the revenues. 

While Kennedy was thinking it over, 
Chiari turned his attention to the problems of 
Latin America, in particular the threat of 
Castro’s Cuba. 

He told the Council of the Organization 
of American States: “ We are seeing, not with- 
out disturbing thoughts, the basic principles 
of non-intervention and _ self-determination of 
peoples drifting towards a new ‘eyes shut and 
hands off’ formula, which were not exactly 
their orginal meanings.” 

Then he went back to see Kennedy. 

Some of the Panamanian requests were 


met. The question of more money for the 
canal was not. 

President Kennedy pointed out that the 
presence of a large American contingent in 
Panama made a great difference to the national 
economy. 

There are 40,000 United States citizens 
living in the republic. For Panama is the head 
of the United States Caribbean defence force 
and the Americans—including wives and 
families—living within the boundaries of the 
republic spend £24 million a year? The 
country’s national budget is only £21,428,000 
—of which £7,970,000 comes from exports, 
and the rest from the canal. Americans spend 
the £2 million annual profit of the canal on 
upkeep and maintenance. 

President Chiari was sent on his way with 
Kennedy’s promise that when the canal reaches 
its capacity—between 1980 and 2000—a new 
canal will be built, probably in Panama. 

Since then the Canal Zone has continued 
to be a bone of contention. New riots have 
flared, bringing with them. greater American 
concern for the canal’s security. 

Plans have been also discussed in 
Washington for a new sea-level canal, blasted 
from Atlantic to Pacific by nuclear explosives. 
Its siting has yet to be agreed. What seems 
certain is that unrest in the Isthmus could 
force the Americans to look elsewhere. aaa 


Based on “Caribbean Power” by COLIN 
RICKARDS, published by DENNIS DOBSON at 25s. 
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The New Books 


By DAVID WARD 


GERMANY’S SUICIDE IN 


OPERATION BARBAROSSA 
By RONALD SETH (Anthony Blond, 25s.). 


ONALD SETH’S lucid and compelling 
narrative of the ferocious military cam- 
paign that followed Hitler’s all-out 
attack on Russia in 1941, seems to me 

to highlight once again perhaps the strangest 
mystery of the war. 

One of the most widely known simplicities 
of history is that Napoleon’s superb army 
perished in a similar invasion of Russia 
because no proper provision had been made 
for the paralyzing cold of the Russian winter. 
Just why then did Hitler, and his highly- 
organized General Staff—so highly organized 
that it could mount a _ three-million-man 
invasion of Russia in a way that ensured the 
Russians were taken unawares—repeat the 
same mistake? 

The German troops were near Moscow. 
Behind them lay the Battle of Kiev in which 
they had damaged the Russian Army almost 
too severely (665,000 prisoners were taken, 
apart from the killed and wounded) even for 
that populous country to support. Then the 
winter began. Mr. Seth says: 

“The tanks could move but the men were 
numbed by the excessive cold in body and 
mind, and, as a result, were on the brink of 
exhaustion . . . all exposed limbs were attacked 
by frost-bite, turned black and then became 
gangrenous within a few days and there were 
no medicaments for their relief. 

“Rifles became so cold that if a man 
picked his up with a bare hand, his hand stuck 
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THE SNOWS 


to it. It was so cold that he did not realise 
his hand was stuck, and when he moved it 
away, he found that the flesh of the palm and 
fingers remained on the rifle and the front of 
his hand was a skeleton. When men were 
unwise enough to remove their boots, many 
of them found themselves toeless, and dis- 
covered the missing members inside their boots. 
It was the height of danger to urinate in the 
open; many were literally and permanently 
unmanned for being so rash. 

** And still warm clothing did not appear.” 

Whatever their other difficulties, the 
Russians, Mr. Seth points out, did at least 
equip their men for the terrifying climatic 
conditions. It says much for the German 
soldiers’ fighting morale and courage that 
despite their condition—and the Russians gave 
them no peace from attack—they managed to 
fight on to the battle for Moscow itself, a battle 
which proved a disaster for them. 

It is true that Hitler had ordered that 
Moscow must fall before the winter set in. He 
believed that his blitzkrieg army would effec- 
tively smash Russian resistance within twelve 
weeks of his attack in June. 

It is also true that at first the Germans 
did drive remorselessly on through Russia, 
inflicting enormous losses (though the Red 
Army’s withdrawal was never a rout). Even 


Michael Peissel and a rediscovered Mayan god 


* 


if victory had been achieved to schedule, the 
German General Staff must have known that 
a huge occupying force would be needed. Yet 
they neglected the simple provision of prepar- 
ing the clothing necessary to survive in one of 
the cruellest climates on earth. They didn’t, 
at first at any rate, even have enough anti- 
freeze for their tanks. 

Perhaps one day, when all the archives of 
all the warring nations are fully exposed, we 
shall know the answer. 

Mr. Seth’s story, which begins with the 
political background to the attack, is admir- 
ably balanced between the broad sweep of 
events, and thumbnail sketches of the main 
protagonists on both sides. 

He believes that Stalin panicked when the 
initial German thrust seemed so overwhelming, 
but Russia was saved by the herculean efforts 
of some of her generals and the incredible 
hardihood of her soldiers. These fought on 
even though on occasion they were reduced 
to using dogs, with mines strapped to their 
backs, to attack tanks. 

Moscow was saved, though the Germans 
penetrated almost to the outer suburbs. The 
book ends as the triumphant German onslaught 
subsided into the immensely bloody war, 
which was to culminate in the Battle of 
Stalingrad and cost both sides millions of lives. 

It must have been one of the most dread- 
ful military campaigns of all time. 


* * * 
FAMOUS LAND BATTLES 


Edited by HERBERT VAN THAL (Arthur Barker, 
16s.). 


é MN the evening of Friday, October 13, it 

was generally known in both armies that 
a battle would be fought on the morrow. The 
English were merry; they drank much ale and 
were heard singing old Saxon songs: while 
among the Norman. host we are told that the 
night was passed in prayers and pious 
processions . . .” 

The English lost. 

For this was the eve of the Battle of 
Hastings in 1066, when William of Normandy 

_ slew King Harold and established himself as 
King of England. It was the last invasion of 
Britain, apart from the Battle of Largs in 1263, 
when the Scots annihilated an attacking 
Norwegian Army. 

James Grant’s detailed account of the 
Battle of Hastings was of necessity an opener 
to this anthology of famous battles fought by 
the British Army down the ages. The book 
begins with a chronological list of every 
important battle fought by the British Army, 
and consists of sixteen accounts by different 
authors chosen by editor van Thal as repre- 
sentative stories of British soldiers’ valour in 
battle. 

He points out that though warfare was 
on a smaller scale in ancient times the horrors 
of war were no less. 


THE LOST WORLD OF QUINTANA ROO 
By MICHAEL PEISSEL (Hodder and Stoughion, 
30s.). 


COUPLE of years ago when he was twenty, 

M. Peissel, a Frenchman with an inter- 
national education, was in Mexico, staying as 
a houseguest of two aristocratic remittance 
men, living out alcoholic lives in Tepoztlan. 

He says: “The day I settled in Tepoztlan 
I was lost forever to the prospect of a peaceful 
stay in Mexico. Listening to Hanson (one of 
his hosts) speak of his experiences among the 
Ottomine Indians, a tribe known for its rather 
brutal savagery, I decided that my vocation 
lay in exploring the country myself.” 

He set off then to work his way by boat 
down the savage coast of Quintana Roo, in 
eastern Yucatan, perhaps the wildest area in 
Central America, where jungle, through which 
a man can only travel by hacking out his way 
as he goes, sweeps down to the sea; a jungle 
whose natural hazards of snakes and wild 
animals are enhanced by primitive natives and 
a ferocious breed of outcast bandits. 

Shortly after setting off, during a stay at 
a coastal village, he was abandoned by his 
boatman—and_ proceeded. to complete his 
journey on foot, wearing only sandals to pro- 
tect his feet against rocks, snakes and 
scorpions. Somehow he made it, discovering 
on his way fabulous cities and temples of the 
now defunct Maya civilization buried in the 
jungle, many of them until then unknown to 
archaeology. ‘ 

His recital of his adventures makes excit- 
ing reading. 

* * * 

ASPECTS OF ELBA by Averil Mackenzie- 
Grieve (Cape, 30s.). There are few more fas- 
cinating exercises for the imagination than to 
try to create for oneself a dream life as an 
inhabitant of some out-of-the-way corner of 
the world, far removed from the ntainstream 
of events. In this delightfully-written book 
the author tells all one needs to know to play 
this game in terms of the Tuscan islands. It 
is a vivid depiction of the islands, their history 
and their people today. 


* * * 


MOUNTAIN IN THE CLOUDS by Olaf 
Ruhen (Angus and Robertson, 25s.). The name 
of Olaf Ruhen on the title-page is a guarantee 
of readability, of detailed research, and of sym- 
pathy and understanding of people. This is a 
history of New Guinea and Papua up-to-date, 
with some comment on the problems facing 
the primitive peoples now evolving into the 
20th century. He has some provocative sug- 
gestions to make about the future of this well- 
watered land. He suggests that water power 
may one day attract great development to 
New Guinea for “at this stage of the world’s 
development it is only beginning to become 
apparent that industry must travel to the 
sources of cheap and available power ”. 
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THE CONSTANT REBELLION 


(continued from page 301) 


wanted to fight in the Pesh-Merga, the Kurdish 
army. 

First she organized the army’s medical 

- services. Then she got her own fighting unit. 

Kurds say she is a great hero. Iraqis told me 
she is a butcher. Impartial observers report 
that she trapped many patrols and fought 
innumerable battles. 
‘ She even helps to make money for the 
army. Her soft face, with bushy eyebrows, 
dark hair, rugged appearance and her fame— 
sung about in many poems—appeal to most 
Kurds. Her picture with gunbelt, cartridges 
across the shoulder and rifle in hand, is sold 
by the thousand as pin-ups for guerilla 
hideouts. 

Kassem sent two crack divisions against 
the Kurds, concentrating on the area where 
Margerita was in command. He forced the 
rebels into the mountains to battle for survival 
against the cruel winter. 

The Kurds retaliated by abducting 
geologists and oil-company officials to show 
their power and gain more world attention. 

One of the few who saw Mullah Mustafa’s 
headquarters was thirty-six year old Derek 
Charles Dankworth, from Surrey, a field super- 
intendent with the Mosul Petroleum Company 
at Ain Zalah. 

He was awakened at midnight by shooting 
in the village. Someone banged on his door. 
He opened it to face a gun held by the leader 
of well-armed Kurdish tribesmen, who de- 
manded: “Will you come with us?” 

In slippers and shirt-sleeves he had to go. 

For eight hours he was marched through 
the mountains without rest. He was given his 
first meal only after his escort had made him 
wade across the Tigris and they had reached 
a small hut. . 

After that came a short lorry drive, two 
days on foot and six hours by mule. 

He was worn out by the journey over 
bitterly-cold 6,000-feet mountains, saddle sore 
and with his feet blistered. He had to sleep 
in the open with the others, but they were 
otherwise kind to him, providing a coat and 
a razor. 


Aak twenty-one days in captivity, he met 
Mullah Mustafa. Their talk through an 
interpreter lasted for nearly six hours. All he 
was told was that he was a guest, not a 
prisoner, and would soon be able to return 
to Britain. 

Ten days later, he was handed over to 
Persian border guards, and he was free. The 
reason for his abduction? A mere publicity 
stunt. 


In the meantime, it became quite obvious _ 


that Kassem could bomb and destroy villages, 
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massacre their inhabitants, but could do 
nothing against the guerillas. The front was 
some four hundred miles long. At night, the 
partisans attacked even big towns like Erbil, 
Sulaimaniya and Kirkuk, and controlled the 
streets. 

Kassem wanted to finish the Kurdish 
question for good in the spring of 1963. But 
in that move, he laid himself and Baghdad 
open to a revolution. His regime was swept 
away, he was killed and the new government 
started negotiations with the Kurds. 

National rights, land reform and a bigger 
share in the oil revenue were promised the 
Kurds. 

Then, suddenly, the negotiations broke 
down. The reason is unknown. Both sides 
make exaggerated claims to discredit the other. 

The Kurds say the Baathists were 
treacherous Fascists. The Baathists. said the 
Kurds wanted not only autonomy, but inde- 
pendence which would have relied on foreign— 
either Russian or Western—imperialists. 

Whatever the truth, on June 6, 1963, the 
war and the bloodbath started once more. 


CETA Communists in London told me that 
the government announced a curfew only a 
few hours after it had been secretly imposed, 
for it served as an excuse to massacre 267 
peaceful citizens in Sulaimaniya. 

The government denied this. But again, 
the fact remained that a cruel full-scale attack 
was launched upon the Kurds. 

And the Kurdish tragedy repeated itself 
again. The Russians, who regarded the 
Baathist rulers of Iraq and Syria their biggest 
enemies in the Middle East, rushed to help the 
Kurds who now, once more, were being used 
to stir up trouble. 

I talked to a student from Haji Umran, 
a small, dusty village in the North-East of 
Iraq on the Persian border. He told me that 
the village has always been quiet in daylight. 
It only came to life with nightfall. Smuggling 
has always been the major occupation of the 
villagers. The traditional mule-trains supplied 
anything from samovars to machine-guns at 
twenty-four hours’ notice. 

“Now that arms were in demand, the 
smugglers supplied Czech and Russian arms,” 
he said. “It was unusual to be paid for the 
service by the sender of the goods, but the pay 
was exceptionally good.” 

I asked if he thought that the Red Mullah 
was really red. He said: “He is a Kurd!” 

But he agreed that he was being pushed 
more and more into the arms of Communists, 
whose propaganda slogan was: “ We’ve less to 
fear from the Russians than anybody else.” 

So it seemed that the Kurds, confronted 
with Hobson’s choice, could either win on 
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Kurdish minorities are found in five countries, and 
every year three million migrate from one to another 


behalf of Russian interests or lose and face 
total extermination. 

The Baathists government boasted, like 
its predecessors, that the Kurdish resistance 
would collapse within days. The Russian 


diplomats now shouted “Genocide !” But the 
oncoming winter stopped the military 
operations. 


The government claimed overall victory— 
“We even captured Barzani!”—yet had to 
pump most of its loyal troops, about 70,000 
men including some Syrian units, into 
Kurdistan to stop the guerillas regrouping. 

Mullah Mustafa appealed to the Red Cross 
for help, but observers were kept out of the 

` country. 

And when everything seemed quiet and 
settled for the winter, the government again 
found itself defenceless against a new revolu- 
tion in Baghdad. Even their expensive and 
cruel victory over the Kurds cost them all 
their power. 

With a new government in control, the 
Kurds quickly recovered and attacked. Their 
offensive towards the oil area of Mosul and 
Khanaqin was successful. The Iraqi Army, 
paralysed by a rift between Baathists and sup- 
porters of the new regime, couldn’t put up any 
organized resistance. 

And again, some Kurds are with the 
government and enjoy high offices—members 
of the cabinet, senior army officers, university 
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professors, ambassadors, and so 
on. 

Others, say the Iraqi Embassy, 
led by Mullah Mustafa “and his 
é faction (who do not by any means 
represent all the Kurds) had raised 
7 their demands to such a pitch 
that no central government could 
be reasonably expected to con- 
cede them ”. 

The new government claimed 
to have plans to repair “the 
damage caused by the insurrec- 
tion”, to give the Kurds some 
national rights and autonomy, 
together with economic develop- 
ment, and to forgive all the rebels 
who surrendered. 

President Aref hoped that 
the peace plan, and the recent 
military success of the previous 
Iraqi government, would end the 
fighting—at least during the harsh 
winter months. 

But whatever the promises 
and hardship were, the Kurds 
have long since learned not to 
trust the one\and to put up with the other. 
They advanced without delay, took up and 
strengthened new positions, and began a com- 
pletely new development within their territory. 

They made sure that their party is, above 
all, Kurdish nationalist and democratic, and 
that Communist influence and treacherous 
friendships would not deter them any longer. 

A military academy has been set up, and 
the partisan groups have been moulded into 
an army. They take prisoners now and make 
them work for the Kurds. 

In the mountains and Kurd-controlled 
villages, an autonomous Kurdish state is being 
thrashed out. Councils are elected and a 
judicial system is being set up to deal with 
criminals, 

And finally: new leaders appear on the 
scene, people who have learned a lot from 
Barzani’s fight and mistakes. The young new 
general, Jallal Talabani, is an educated master 
of partisan tactics and respects Barzani. 

This spring and summer are again crucial 
in Iraqi-Kurdish history. Negotiations have 
been -opened again which could bring the 
Kurds the independence they covet. If these 
fail the Kurds will face a choice between a 
war to the death or a compromise. But 
whether traditional and mutual hatred, 
national characteristics, greed, the urge for 
revenge, political and religious differences can 
be overcome overnight by adding a dash of 
sense and goodwill is doubtful. 

Patience would be the most important 
quality of any renewed negotiations—but 
that’s what they all seem to lack. asna 
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STORM COAST DOCTOR 


His practice covers the remote coastal villages 
of foggy, gale-lashed Newfoundland, and a small 
boat is his only means of transport. Often a 
call to save a life means risking his own. 
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THESE ARE SOME OF THE GREAT ; 
STORIES IN NEXT MONTH'S WIDE WORLD | SLAUGHTER 


OF THE 
OLD MEN 


THE TREASURE 


of the sea—are few 


i : Walruses — those 
ON DANGER REEF : i ponderous old men 


For centuries ships laden with gold and 
silver were wrecked on one of the world’s 
most treacherous reefs. Recently four young 
men set out to survey an old wreck and 
made a rare discovery —a horde of treasure. 


in number, yet they 
are still being shot 
like targets in a 
shooting-gallery to 
provide trophies for 


rich ‘‘sportsmen ’’, 


— 
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TERROR IN TRINIDAD 


A young American set out on a carefree 
jaunt across a sun-splashed Caribbean 
island. Then he stumbled on a dead body... 
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THE CURSE OF HAWAII 


The Hawaiian islands are a tropical paradise —but a strange fate pursued a 
man who dared to disturb the tombs of the island gods. 
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T is a dream shared by thousands of men in 
Britain. The hope that one day they can 
become the Guv’nor of a pub, a genial 
figure dispensing pints to a circle of friends 

in a continual atmosphere of mellow 
good-fellowship. 

Few realise their ambition—or indeed 
would find it all they dreamed of if they did— 
for today running a pub calls for a variety of 
talents. 

Would-be landlords, remembering the 
pleasant hours they have spent in “the local”, 
rarely realise what a vast and progressive 
industry is needed as a background to their 
favourite tipple in their chosen bar. From the 
humblest of home-brew beginnings—for brew- 
ing of beer is one of man’s oldest skills, dating 
back before recorded history—there are now 
over 500,000 employees needed to man the com- 
plex processes between the raw materials and 
the foaming tankard at the customer’s elbow. 


Dic: last year the 317 breweries in Britain, 
ranging from tiny local breweries to the 
giant combines, between them produced 1,017 
million gallons of beer, over ten million gallons 
more than in 1962. Beer consumption 
has been rising steadily for fifteen years, and 
it is now estimated we drink an average of 
152 pints per head per year. Allowing for 
teetotallers, and children, this means the 
average adult drinks nearly ten pints a week. 

Beer has always been the national 
beverage. The natives were drinking it when 
the Romans landed and for many centuries it 
was about the only drink most people ever 


The George, Henfield, with its heavy timbers and polished brass is the kind of pub loved by tourists 


GHEERS—YOUR 
LOCAL IS 
DOING FINE 


had. They started and ended the day with 
beer. 

Maids of honour in the reign of Henry 
VIII were allowed a daily ration of a gallon of 
ale, a man at arms two gallons and high 
officials two and a half gallons. Queen 
Elizabeth the First drank a brew so strong one 
of her ministers once wrote: “ There is no man 
able to drink it.” 

There are now approximately 2,000 
different beers on sale in Britain, and an expert 
could tell the difference between each one. 
Before the war, draught mild was the favourite 
drink. Now canned and bottled beers make up 
the largest percentage drunk. 

Through intensive research the brewers are 
out to attract new custom, including more and 
more women, into their hotels and public 
houses, to join the traditionally conservative 
connoisseurs of beer who for so long dominated 
the public house scene. 

It was not always so. A century or even 
less ago the ale-house was not considered a 
place for respectable people. It was the growth 
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Inside a brewery, the age-old boiling process 


of brewing into big business that brought 
about the radical change, and general growth 
of the popularity of the “local ”. 

In the last century there were 16,000 or 
more brewers, a large number of them 
operating tiny brewhouses attached to 
individual taverns. And, of course, some of 
today’s “giants” were in existence. 

It was early this century that the big 
brewers began to expand, taking over tied 
houses as an outlet for their product, spending 
huge sums to improve the general status of 
the public house. Between the two wars it is 
estimated that £100 million was spent on 
improving public houses, and there is no doubt 
that, if the big men with the money to spend 
had not moved into the trade in this way, the 
pubs would have remained largely poorly 
furnished and housed. 

Recently, as the pace became faster—and 
more expensive—there were amalgamations 
and even bigger combines created. Even so, 
there are still 250 small firms. 

There are now 71,000 hotels and public 
houses in England and Wales, and of these 
nearly 60,000 are owned by brewery companies 
and run either directly under their manage- 
ment or under tenancy agreements. 
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The tendency for the big companies to 
expand seems likely to continue. In the 
chairman’s report of the Allied Breweries Ltd. 
(a group including such large brewery 
companies as Ind Coope Ltd., Tetley Walker 
Ltd. and Ansells Brewery Ltd.) it is stated: 
“Bearing in mind that to build and equip 
quite a modest sized brewery can cost some 
£5 million, rationalization within the industry 
must be expected to continue when smaller 
companies are faced with heavy capital 
commitments of this nature.” 

It adds: “Rationalization has brought in 
its train a healthy competition among the 
national brewers. It is this competition, 
coupled with many counter attractions on offer 
to the public, which has largely provoked the 
huge capital expenditure by the industry of 
some £20 million a year in raising the standards 
of comfort and service in public houses.” 


i Breweries have assets of some £134.9 
millions, own 8,500 pubs (not including off- 
licences or wine shops) and maintain a yearly 
programme of new public houses to be built. 

In his report their chairman, Mr. Edward 
Thompson, points out: “ It is a matter of some 
concern that in certain districts the availability 
of sites of public houses on new residential 
estates is not keeping pace with the demand ~ 
or with the closure of existing outlets in 
redevelopment areas.” 

Outstanding among the giant brewers is 
Guinness, which has only one licensed house of 
its own in England. This company trades by 
supplying its products in bulk to other bottlers 
and brewers for sale through their outlets. 

This enormous company (which is the 
largest exporter of beer in these islands) now 
has three breweries, one in London, one in 
Nigeria and, of course; in its original “home” 
in Dublin. 

Incidentally, the company does not use 
the water from the River Liffey in Dublin, as 
generations of drinkers have fondly believed. 

The importance of beer to the country can 
hardly be overrated. Beer duty brings in 
hundreds of millions a year (in equivalent 
sums it pays for some two-thirds of the 
National Health Service) and, in addition, 
brewery company taxes, retailers’ licences, 
brewers’ licences and dealers’ licences yieid 
high revenue. 

Almost as important is the part that the 
pub plays in attracting foreign visitors, and 
tourism is now one of Britain’s biggest invisible 
exports, earning nearly £200 million worth of 
foreign currencies each year. 

There is also a growing trade in English 
beer overseas. Many of the big companies 
have been exporting for years. Whitbread & 
Co., another giant with an issued share capital 
of £28,471,528 and over 4,000 pubs, already 
exports to sixty-five countries. 

Designing a pub—a small rural pub, a 
local in a mining area and a city house in a 


Cigars by Fribourg & Treyer of 34 Haymarket, S.W.1 


Cedar Wood After-Shave protects your face, 
and after the daily assault by razor, helps 
keal, prevents infection. It’s the freshest fter-Shave 5/-, After-Shave Decanter 10/-, 


After-Shave Gel 5/-, Talcum 4/2d, Cologne 7/-, 
way to start the day. And the tang of Cedar Pre-Electric 5/-, Shaving Bowl 10/6d, refill 4/9d, 


Wood blends as well with a man as a Cigar. Lather Shave 3/3d, Brushless Shave 3/3d. 
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INTEREST OF 


%0 


PEWS 1% 


ON SUMS OF £500 OR MORE 
S OFFERED BY 


l 
PINNOGI 
FINANCE COMPANY (GREAT BRITAIN) LTD. 


INTEREST PAID QUARTERLY 
(CAN BE PAID WITHOUT DEDUCTION OF TAX) 


6 months notice of withdrawal earns these 
rates of interest 


Minimum Deposit £100. No Fees 


Pinnock Finance Co. (G.B.) Ltd. is a mem- 
ber of the Pinnock International Group, 
manufacturers and distributors of commercial 
and domestic Electrical Appliances. Pinnock 
Finance Co. provides finance for member 
companies of the Group which operates in 
S.E. Asia, Australia, Europe and the United 
Kingdom and is currently expanding into 
new areas. 
Established 1891 


Sim POST THIS COUPON NOW FOR DETAILS S 


To: The Secretary, Pinnock Finance Co. (Gt. 
Britain) Ltd., 17 Hanover Square, London, W.1. 


Please send me fully Descriptive Booklet on how to 
open a Deposit Account. 
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l 
l 
l 
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l 
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Webley 


announce 
their NEW 


‘JAGUAR’ 177 AIR siete 


beautifully styled, fitted with telescopic sight mounting 
plate. The best value possible at the low price of £5.5.0 
or complete with 3 magnification telescopic sight £7.7.0. 


*Ask to see one at your local dealers, or send for free catalogue. 
WEBLEY & SCOTT LTD. tiunoun in és. m 
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“smart” area, each needing its own special, 
carefully created atmosphere, calls for great 
architectural skill and experience. 

Somehow the builders must fashion a 
feeling of something like homeliness and ease 
in what is basically a public place. Lighting 
schemes have to be carefully thought out— 
office workers, for example, tend to like softer 
hues, workers in sombre factories or mines 
preferring bright lights and colour. 

A recent problem to vex the brewers and 
their architects has been that, in the age of 
the modern motor car, the distinctions between 
many town and country pubs, in terms of 
clientele, have tended to break down as more 
and more people motor out for a drink. 

A strong effort is being made to keep alive 
the centuries-old tradition of inns and pubs 
having colourful signs and being named to 
commemorate either local or national history. 
Long a colourful feature of the English way of 
life (some people collect inn names as others 
collect cigarette cards) many inn names have 
origins in ancient history. 


i. the vast resources and skilled 
planning, the success of most public houses 
depends on the man, or woman, or partnership 
of man and wife, running it. Most breweries 
admit that, though many would like to take 
up the life, only a comparative few are capable 
of displaying all the talents needed. Pre- 
eminently the guv’nor must be a man with a 
real flair for dealing with people, able- to 
combine friendliness with firmness. He must 
also be highly responsible and ambitious, for 
the keener he is to make a profit himself, 
the keener he will be to offer his customers 
good service. 

Today the traditional pattern of guv’nor is 
changing. Once it was necessary to have a 
capital sum available to buy a pub outright, 
and many publicans tended to be middle-aged 
men seeking somewhere to settle down. 

Nowadays licensees do not have to buy 
the pub itself and indeed brewers will lend the 
right man the money for what he does have 
to buy and allow generous repayment terms. 
This has meant that many younger people 
have entered the trade in recent years, eager 
to make their ‘house’ a full-time and profitable 
career. 

But personality is not everything. There 
must be training, which varies from an 
informal method of sending a man, or man and 
his wife, to live for a time in several pubs 
to learn the trade that way, or by attending 
a full 13-week course organized by the trade 
through its brewer-retailer organizations. 

Many local education authorities have 
joined in running these licensed trade training 
courses and diplomas are awarded for success- 
ful students. 


BARLEY, HOPS 


_ that’s what goodness is made of 


es YOU COUNT IN al 


THE secret ambition of thousands of men and women 

is to live a life that counts for something. They 
may not give any vocal expression to this ambition but 
it is there all the time beneath their daily hours. 

They are not content to live always in a rut, to be 
One unit in a multitude, to exist for ever undistinguished 
and unknown, to be always ignored not merely by 
strangers, but by neighbours, relatives and business 
colleagues. They want to develop Personality and to do 
work that is worth while. 

This is where Pelmanism helps. 

Pelmenism develops Personality. It develops Indivi- 
duality. It strengthens the weak Will. It banishes 
Diffidence and Shyness and gives Self-confidence. The 
feeling of inferiority which haunts so many people 
disappears after a course of Pelmanism. By increasing 
the efficiency of your mind Pelmanism gives you a well- 
founded belief in yourself and your powers ; it develops 
Courage, Resolution, Initiative, Self-respect; it inspires 
you to new effort, and thus enables you to get out of the 
rut into the high road to success. Further, by increasing 
your Efficiency it increases also your Income-earning 
Power. 

Send for the Free Book 

The Pelman Course is simple and interesting and takes 
up very little time; you can enrol on the most convenient 
terms. The Course is fully described in The Science 
of Suecess which will be sent you free. 


PELMAN INSTITUTE 
150 Norfolk Mansions, Wigmore Street, 
London, W.I. 


All correspondence is confidential. WELbeck 1411. 
Pelman (Overseas) Institutes : Delhi, Durban, Paris. 


r 
SQUADRON REUNION. Fifteen years 


use DECKERS, the finest, most discreet 
Hair Darkening Bay Rum, 2s. 11d. 


| 
older? You won't look your age if you 
from Hairdressers and Chemists. 


Take toa 


PULL AWAY HANDSOMELY, FOLD AWAY COMPACTLY 
A Prout isa toleing that helps you go more places . . . it folds flat 
for roof-rack portability, unfolds in two minutes into a strong rigid dinghy 
for sailing, rowing, outboards. And the Prout makes the ideal yacht 
tender as it takes so little space aboard. Choose from the wide range 
of Prouts—from the 6’ Scoprel—6” wide folded—to the 10’ Seabird 
dagger-board dinghy folding to 7” wide. Prices from £16.19s,0d. 

THE 7 6” SHELDRAKE 
Specia! features include a strong PVC-backed fabric—reinforced stern for 
outboards—wide bow for extra buoyancy and load-carrying—plus towing 
ring and stout side fender. £29,15s.0d., 5’ oars £2.8s.0d. extra. 
Write now for free list. 


G. PROUT & SON LTD. !9,The Peine, Convey teens, 
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A flow of skilled recruits to the trade is 
especially necessary nowadays as one of the 
most striking developments’in the business in 
recent years has been the enormous growth of 
the public taste for “eating at the pub”. 
Thousands of white collar workers have joined 
the manual worker in the ritual of a pint and a 
snack at midday. And, in addition, more and 
more pubs are competing for the parties 
“ dining out”. 


Y: only as recently as 1899 it was a small 
London brewery, later incorporated into the 
now giant £86 million Watney Mann Limited 
combine, which was responsible for introducing 
the humble and ubiquitous ham sandwich to 
customers in pubs. 

It is interesting to learn that this combine, 
which controls thousands of pubs and hotels, 
has always been a pioneer in the food side 
of the trade. Currently its caterers have 
invented—and are now trying out in London 
—a new device for eating in pubs. Designed 
so that you can eat one-handed standing at 
the bar, it is called a “spork”, a combined 
spoon and fork, with a serrated edge on the 
spoon for cutting. 


Mor and more the brewers are learning that 
the standards of taste in eating are rising 
steadily. People are demanding more variety, 
and even in some areas exotic dishes with 
their drinks. 

It seems likely then that with fierce com- 
petition for the trade of a rising generation, 
many of them more sophisticated in its taste 
than their mothers and fathers, the brewers 
will be very much on their toes over the next 
few years. 

It seems true that today more young 
people are using the “local” than did quarter- 
of-a-century ago. Like all trades brewing is 
keen to garner the huge profits available to 
those who can tap the new source of wealth— 
the ever-growing spending power of the young. 
If, for example, brewers can persuade more 
young women—even those who like only soft 
drinks themselves—that they like to be courted 
in chic modern bars, it will expand an already 
large market among the young. It will cost 
money, but the brewers have it, and are 
willing to invest it. 

It seems certain that over the next decade 
the brewers will be going all out in a trade 
that cannot afford to stand still. That can 
only mean better service all round. 

It may yet be that this country will 
become renowned for the hospitality, service 
and variety of diversion it offers in that 
most accessible of English institutions—the 
“local”. 


KEEP IN TOUCH WITH HOME- 


and the rest of the World : 
-wherever you may be - WITH THE 


EDDYSTONE 870A 


COMMUNICATIONS RECEIVER 


EODY STONE 
Not only can you keep in touch with | 
home with the Eddystone ‘870A’ 
but you can enjoy a wealth of in- 
teresting listening right outside the 
range of the ordinary broadcast 
receiver—giving you more from a 
Radio Set than you’ve ever enjoyed 
before. The ‘870A’ has a wide tuning 
dial and tunes from 125 metres up 
to and including the medium and 
long waves in 5 continuous switched 
bands. Flywheel loaded tuning. 
Vernier logging device. Internal 
speaker. A/C or D/C mains. 


Write the manufacturers for brochure NOW 


husky he-man 


IN 7 DAYS PLL PROVE YOU 
CAN BE PROUD OF YOU’RE BODY 


. 
Don’t let others take the ‘‘mickey’’ out of 
you because of your skinny build! Give me ii ` 
=e, seven days and I'll prove that you'll 
Ì add powerful NEW MUSCLE so fast 
$ = your friends will gape with wonder! 
k; I don’t dose or doctor you. And I've $ 
no use for weights and other contraptions that may strain your vital 4 een a 
inner organs. ™ DYNAMIC-TENSION "' DOES iT n 
All I want you to do is apply my famous ‘‘ Dynamic-Tension’’ to the ete 
‘*sleeping’’ muscle power in your own body. In 
only 15 minutes a day you'll soon notice an 
amazing difference. Your shoulders begin to swell, 
you add inches to your chest, strengthen your 


it 
ned p back, give yourself a vice-like grip and mighty 
oi legs that never get tired! My free 32-page book 
ES tells all about ‘“‘Dynamic-Tension '’—the natural 
í 


method which changed me from a skinny 
weakling to twice winner of the title: ‘‘The 
World’s Most Perfectly Developed Man.” It shows 
be | what I’ll do for YOU! Post coupon at once to: 
TEY CHARLES ATLAS. Dept. 3-E Chitty St., London, W.1 


[Heres the kind of 


booy lwant! CHARLES ATLAS 
Dept. 3-E, Chitty Street, London, W.1 
Send me absolutely FREE and without obligation a 
(Check as many as you like) copy of your Famous Book explaining OO namia: 
More Muscle Bigger Tension ” and details of your amazing 7-DAY TRIAL 
-J s OFFER. 
Chest. NAbi 
C1 Big Arm Muscles. oe re PRB aes ote Bee age aa RA 
C] Tireless Legs. AOR IFERS i: 
Pic ePMORO WERNE arts Mee cee ee SS esc a ees AGE 
Ls ns pecan a RD EE SARAS 
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MAXALDING — MASTER METHOD 


Recent laboratory research 
and group tests carried 
out by an independent 
authority, have proved the 
Maxalding training prin- 
ciples to be more effective 
than apparatus training 


MUSCLE GROWTH 


Pupil Jim Sheppard (left) 
was trained by the per- 
sonal-postal instruction in 
Toronto. He has made 
impressive gains in 
body-weight and muscular 
measurements. (Height 
5S’ 11”. Weight 14 stone. 
Chest 49”. Waist 31”. 
Arms 163” Thighs 254”.) 


EXPLANATORY 
LITERATURE 


Profusely illustrated with 
photographic reproductions 
of pupils from 16-65 years 
of age, the explanatory 
literature will be sent with- 
out Cost or Obligation in a 
plain, sealed envelope to 
any part of the world on 
request, 


MAXALDING (ww) 
SHEPHERDSWELL, 
DOVER—KENT. 


CIVIL SERVICE and G.C.E. 
EXAMINATIONS 


Specialists in individua! postal Tuition 
* Low fees * Free textbooks 
Reduced fees to members of H.M. Forces and Civil Service 
taff Associations 
WRITE for FREE prospectus to the Registrar (Dept. C.20), 
MERCER’S CORRESPONDENCE COLLEGE, 
37-39 Oxford Street, London, W.I. Regent 1329 


CUT BATTERY 


HALF NORMAL COST ! 


Exchange your old battery 
NOW for abrand-new, long 
life, heavy duty Macaulay 
Battery. Fully guaranteed 
first year, proportionately 
second year, Britain's Best 
by every test. 


DIRECT 
FROM THE 
MAKERS 
with a 


s: 66.136 
Charging for 6v. 4 


YEAR 
GUARANTEE [= 
Charging for I2v. . 6j- 


MACAU LAY 


BA’ IN ALL 
TTERIES DEPOT AREAS 


psi re 27 Mallinson Road, S.W.11 (BAT 9242 

nd 2 Battersea Rise, S:W.11 Tar 4566, 
EXETER: 33 Holloway St. (Exeter 59042). NEWPORT, MON.: 
22 Malpas Road (Newport 58094). GLOUCESTER: H South- 
ate Street (Gloucester 21911). BRIGHTON: 3 Viaduct Road 
B'ton 62014). GRAVESEND: 198 Parrock St. (Gravesend 2786). 
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FREE DELIVERY 
AND FITTING 


WE AW to WAR 


TAKING THE 
SHINE OFF 


A NEW WAY OF SEEING ART 


ICTURES—paintings, reproductions and 

photographs have made a tremendous 

return to our walls in the past ten years. 

In fact, even speculation in buying 
originals of modern work has become some- 
thing of a status symbol. But one problem 
has steadfastly remained—the disconcerting 
reflection of light from any glass used to 
protect the picture. A picture opposite 
a window is very often screened from 
visibility by the bright reflection of sunshine. 
So widespread is this problem that many 
people frame pictures without glazing but this, 
of course, exposes them to dirt and dust 
damage, particularly in the normal domestic 
rather than art gallery setting. Now, 
apparently, the problem has been removed. A 
new kind of glass has a special texture on 
both its surfaces. and in consequence the 
reflection of light or mirror-like picking up of 
images is toned down. The well-known glass 
people, Pilkington, have marketed this; called 
Diffuse Reflection glass, it has the usual 
1/12 inch thickness of framing glass and sells 
at only about 3s. 6d. per square foot. For 
the most effective solution to the reflection 
problem this glass should be as near the 
picture’s surface as possible, almost touching 
the picture being the best position. 


Ai new electric shaver from Schick is 
either battery- or mains-operated. For use not 
plugged into the mains, it ‘runs on two cells 
which are rechargeable by plugging them later 
into the mains. The cells will ‘last for about 
seven days normal shaving without recharging. 
The flex and plug-in adaptors with the razor 
cover the U.S. flat pin plug, the British 5 amp. 
2-pin socket and the Continental 2-pin type. 
Called the Eterna Power razor, this latest 
Schick model sells at £15 15s. Od. 


Kis for setting up a semi-permanent garden 
watering system might interest keen owners 
of sizeable gardens. These contain ample 
polythene tubing and fittings, including a 
plastics tap and various plug-in hose points to 
be inserted where most needed. No tools 


it’s Almost Uncanny 
WHAT THIS BOOK CAN DO FOR YOU! 


Test Its Amazing Powers 
ABSOLUTELY FREE 


What is the peculiar influence of this strange book ? Whence comes this almost un- 
canny power which helps the sick back to normal health—the timid to a new self- 
confident personality, the unsuccessful to positions of eminence and importance ? 
It does seem queer. Yet timid, colourless peopie simply read this book—and instantly 
gain courage that performs seeming miracles. Downhearted frustrated people scan 
its pages—and quickly begin to overcome their handicaps. Men and women from 
every walk of life glimpse its mighty message—and feel a new giant power surging 
within them—an irresistible force leading them to undreamed-of success. 

A strange book ! A book that seems to cast a spell over every person who turns its pages ! 
And yet there is positively nothing queer—bizarre about its results. The whole secret lies 
in this simple fact : everyone has sleeping within himself tremendous unused 
energy—extraordinary personal powers capable of astonishing development. 
All you need do is to release these dormant forces—grasp the full sweep of their 
amazing potentialities—then make them ready to do your bidding. 


WHAT THIS FREE BOOK 
WILL SHOW YOU 
succeed at your work, 
obtain vibrant health. 
achieve self-confidence. 
develop your memory. 
relax. 

master your emotions. 
attain domestic happiness. 
realise your ambitions. 
How to win popularity. 

How to gain perfect nerve control. 
How to develop a magnetic personality. 


Immediate Effect. 

And that is exactly what this singular book enables you to do. It shows you 
how to tap this vast storehouse of the power within. It explains how to realise 
your own vital power—how to magnify it—how to harness it for practical use. 
The effect is almost immediate. Self-consciousness changes to confidence. 
Timidity gives way to courage. Humility retreats before self-reliance. You gain 
poise that commands attention. Charm that makes you irresistible, populer 
personal assurance that reveals you to be a dynamic personality that attracts 
friends and opportunities wherever you go. 

You must see this amazing book for yourself. Test its influence on 
your own personality. Send for it today—NOW ! It’s Free. There’s no 
obligation whatever. Merely enclose 3d. stamp for postage. 


PSYCHOLOGY PUBLISHING CO., LTD. 


(Dept. WW/RI1I), Marple, Cheshire. 


How to 
How to 
How to 
How to 


How to 
How to 
How to 
How to 


8 mm. FULLY AUTOMATIC 
ZOOM CINE CAMERA 
" REXINA '' 8 mm. ZOOM 
PROJECTOR (with forward 
and Reverse Motor) 
SPLICER for joining film 
SCREEN 30” x 40” approx. 
COLOUR FILM 
We’re cheaper because we’re better 
merchandisers! 
THE LOT FOR LITTLE MORE 
THAN THE ORIGINAL PRICE OF 


CAMERA ALONE! Another great 
“H. & G.” offer to the British 


2. 


ITEMS for 
AMAZING 
{PACKAGE 
DEAL’ PRICE 


WOX FULLY AUTOMATIC 
” Sinn ZOOM 


CINE CAMERA 


POST & 


INS.10% 3. 


4. 
5. 


i 
Alh 0; Gns 


LATEST FROM THEI 
FAMOUS “*REXINA" 
RANGE, FABULOUS 
COLOUR OR BLACK AND WHITE 
MOVIES! Why risk bad exposures? 
MAGIC PHOTO-ELECTRIC EYE || 
EXPOSURE METER makes it impos- 
sible to go wrong. AUTOMATIC—no needles to line up, no 


adjustments necessary. It sets itself as you point it at subject. 
Red pointer in viewfinder automaticaily warns of insufficient light. 
Just press button! Film like the professionals do! WHILST 
SHOOTING you make image bigger or smaller, without changing 
camera’s position or altering focus or lens aperture. Always in focus 
while zooming. Fast F/1.9 ZOOM LENS. Coupled to viewfinder you 
SEE exactly what you are filming. Speedy ratchet key wind. backward 
and forward. F.S., ASA 10, 16, 25, 32, 40, 64, DIN 
11, 13, 15, 16. 17, 19. Automatic film footage indicator. 
Powerful, reliable, quiet motor. Quality and efficiency 
g’tee. Japanese precision made. Free expert service. 


Y PROJECTOR 


FORWARD For all these features you would previously have paid 


F/1.5 15 
Just 


DOUBLE! Beautifully finished—built to last. 
to 25 mm, ZOOM LENS. Our latest quality model. 


into 
Japanese made, 
screen 40” x 30” approx. 57/6, sent on appro. 
available with “still” action—2 gns. extra. Refund guarantee. 


Cash ftntly. 

Price vts. of 
19} Gns 24/6 
£17.19.6 22/6 
£ 2. 2.0 — 
£ 2.17.6 

21/- 


ADQUARTER ENERAL SUPPLIES LTD: 


Camera Extras 
Sent on Appro. 


Case & Sling 39/6 
Pistol Grip 39/6 
Tripod with pan & 
tilt head 72/6 


(Dept. WW/10), 
LONDON, S.E.5. 


Post, etc. | Or Deposit be) 


5/- 39/6 + Post 
17/6 + Post 


PRICES IF 
REQUIRED 
SEPARATELY 


[Post Free 


gigantic orders and supplying direct 


I Public, made possible only by placing 


to the public — profits cut to the 
bone! FANTASTICALLY SLASHED 
PRICES — SLASHED YET AGAIN 
FOR THIS AMAZING PACKAGE 
DEAL! NOW, you car possess a 
complete set of equipment for taking 
and showing wonderful colour or 
black and white movies, ALL FIVE 
ITEMS for the incredible price of 
39} gns. plus post and insurance 
10/- or Credit Service Terms send 
only 45/- deposit for 14 days 
approval, balance by 18 fortnightly 
payments of 51/7, plus post, etc. 
Send quickly and see what quent, 
and value we offer. Study eac 
article and COMPARE OUR PRICES 
AND VALUE WITH OTHERS, or 


I call at our stores. Refund if not 


delighted. 


REMEMBER NOTE:— 
WHEN COM- I FURTHER 
PARING: WE FILMS ONLY 

OFFER A FULLY l 21/- ea. post free. 
AUTOMATIC YOU COULD 
ZOOM CINE SAVE £20 

CAMERA AND Aj YEARLY COM- 

ZOOM PARED WITH 
PROJECTOR i] OTHER PRICES 


a some em comet e eae 
196/200 COLDHARBOUR LANE, 
Wed. 1 p.m. (West End 37/389 High 


Holborn & 267/269 Oxford St. 
6 p.m. Sat. 


Thurs. 1 p.m.) All 


Fri. 7 p.m. 
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” No. 66 
GENERAL PURPOSE 
SAW 
for the odd sawing job 
... the same blade cuts 
both wood and metal and 
is adjustable to nine 
different angles. 


tools 
for the 
handyman 


No. 44 No, 36 HONING GUIDE 


MULTIPLE TOOL & 


tor sawing, slotting, 
slitting and scribing- 
the four blades adjust to tour 
different angles and, when not in 

use, can be housed in the handle 


8/6d. 


makes a tricky job easy... 
ensures a true square edge on 
plane irons and wood chisels 
from Me" to 254" wide. 45/0d. 


No. 14J JUNIOR SAW 


an inexpensive and popular frame 
with innumerable uses in every 
workshop, garage, houseand farm— 
rubber guard ensures a comfortable 
grip and protection for the fingers, 


2/0d. 


AVAILABLE FROM ALL TOOL SUPPLIERS 


SSA 44 


STAMP COLLECTORS —join our Treasure Trail ! 


Receive each month one of our parcels containing many 
thousands of mixed “ off-paper `' stamps. You may keep any 
you require at Id. EACH (or I5 PER 1/- tor larger purchases) 
MANY HIGHLY CATALOGUED STAMPS—INCLUDING PENNY 

BLACKS—HAVE BEEN FOUND IN THESE BOXES 
Write TODAY tor tull details and trial box to 


THE FAIRLEE STAMP CLUB (WW). Fair Lee, Clifton, Bristol. 


MEN! 


HEIGHT INCREASE PADS 


DON’T LET HEIGHT BE YOUR HANDICAP. Insert} 
these comfortable, shock-absorbing foam rubber and felt 
pads into ordinary shoes. Step in and be 2” taller. The 
same height increase as given by expensive, specially; 
built-up shoes. Invisible, change to other shoes in| 
seconds. Thousands soldin America already. For Lad.es 
` too! Fit all flats and many high heels. State shoe size.| 


HUDSON INDUSTRIES 
(Dept. W.W.1). 44 Old Bond Street, London, W.1 


BUILD YOUR 
OWN CANOE 


Printed illustrated 


Instructions 2/- 


TYNE FOLDING BOATS LTD. (Dept. E) 


206 Amyand Pk. Rd., St. Margaret’s, Twickenham, Middx. 


„TLAN ton am | 


except a knife are required for assembling. 
All joints can be leakproof—connected by 
hand, and as this kit is made’ by the producers 
ot the excellent Hozelock connecters for hoses 
this claim can be regarded as a very valid one. 
Once set up to cover watering points for the 
garden, the system is frost resisting as it is 
non-metallic; and it is light in weight and 
easy to take down, extend or reposition. The 
Hozelock Garden Pipework Kit sells at 
£5 7s. 6d. 


Au. for the keen gardener, some new plant 
labels that will stay where they’re put. The 
idea is simple enough—the label is put round 
the stem of the plant or bush and then the 
tabular end is pushed through a loop at the 
other end. The description can be written in 
with a lead pencil or typed on beforehand. 
Called Flexolux Loop Lock Labels, a packet of 
thirty costs 2s. 6d. and 1d. per label is not 
much to pay for a reliable one—the dis- 
appearing label has been a garden curse for 
years. 


F or campers, touring motorists, etc., some- 
thing topical just now and for some months is 
a new water storing device. It has a rubber 
container which expands when filled with 
water and will hold about 44 gallons. It holds 
this amount under pressure so the rest of the 
unit—tubing and a jet—can deliver water 
forcefully enough for car-washing when needed, 
or it can be used for drawing off water for 
washing or cooking, ete. It could even be 
used for a shower! The Aqua jet water 
storage unit sells at 75s. An advantage that 
is perhaps obvious already is that when empty 
—as it would be when camping or touring with 
easy access to water—it is light in weight and 
deflated in size. 


4 another car alarm to safeguard against 
theft or unauthorized use is an easily fitted 
gadget that starts the horn when there is any 
attempt made to start the car. It has a key- 
operated switch to disconnect the horn when 
you return to the car and start it yourself. 
Called the Z Car Alarm, it costs 28s. 


F. the handyman—and just now the man 
with a boat—the Secomastic people have put 
up an ideal new pack, one that’s bigger than 
the tubes for small jobs but big enough for 
the sort of joint work that doesn’t justify 
buying an actual mastic gun. This new 
“Propello” pack is a tubular container with 
a nozzle at one end and a turn-cap at the 
other—you rotate the turn-cap and the mastic 
sealer at the nozzle end is released. The nozzle 
itself can be cut to give a suitably wide open- 


BE YOUNG WITH YOGA 


By Richard L. Hittleman. 240 pages. Illustrated. 21/6 


An expert shows how Yoga is the natural, easy way to take care 
of oneself, at every age, and gives a planned 7-weeks’ course 
as the start of a new adventure in living. Today, so many 
leading persons are known to be Yoga pupils that interest in it 
is greater than ever before. Excellent book for beginners and 
devotees alike, showing the way to health, longevity and 
youthfulness of mind and body. 


ABOUT YOGA 9/3 
The Complete Philosophy. 
By HARVEY DAY 


THE STUDY AND PRACTICE OF YOGA 13/6 
Practical illustrated Home Exercises. 

By HARVEY DAY 

These two fascinating books show how Yoga principles and 


exercises strengthen the nerves, create healthier glands, 
stimulate clear thinking, induce sound sleep, etc. 


YOGA ASANAS 22/- 
By LOUIS FREDERIC 

Different from any other book on Yoga in that the subject is 
presented in visual form, By 108 spectacular photographs the 
author illustrates the methods which will regenerate the 
processes and result in abundant Good Health, 


YOGA FOR PERFECT HEALTH 13/6 
By ALAIN. Illustrated. 


By the practice of Yoga ideals and exercises the author, 
following a severe illness, was restored to Perfect Health. This 
book shows how! 


HIDDEN TREASURE 49/6 
How and Where To Find It. 

By JEANNE HORN. 234 pages. Illustrated Col. plates. 

A Finder’s guide to the World’s Missing Treasures. This truly 
remarkable book calls attention to thousands of lost treasures, 
their possible location and value. Rare first editions, religious 
treasures, coins and stamps, clocks, precious stones, etc., etc., 
known to have existed, now missing; all are listed. 


SELF HYPNOSIS 
Its Theory, Technique and Application. 
Vol. I. Self-Hypnosis 13/3 vol. 11. Advanced Self-Hypnosis 13/3 


The Two Vols.—26/- post paid. 


Two remarkable books by Melvin Powers, the purpose of which 
is to convince the reader that suggestion is of vital importance. 
The mind and the brain are fascinating actualities and we should 
know how they operate in both the conscious and subconscious 
states. By using the technique of self-hypnosis one can open 
the road which leads to self-realisation, success, personal 
satisfaction and happiness. 


PRICES INCLUDE POSTAGE, ORDER NOW. 


THORSONS PUBLISHERS LTD. 
Dept. 131M, ST. MARTIN’S LANE, LONDON, W.C.2 


Complete Catalogue of over 170 titles sent on request. 
YOU HAVE 


THREE FABULOUS ANYTHING LIKE 
^ GUITAR CATALOGUES THEM BEFORE 


Absolutely the latest in Guitars—Acoustic, 
Electric, Spanish, Flat top, Cello style. 
Solid Bodied models—Pick-ups, Amplifiers, 
Echo Units and Accessories. Lots of cash 
bargains or easiest of easy terms arranged 
to suit your personal convenience. Call or 
write today for your 3 FREE Guitar 
Catalogues to: 


BELL MUSIC (Dept. 44), 


157-159 Ewell Road, SURBITON, Surrey. 
Callers Welcome. ELMbridge 1166. Open all day Saturday. 


Shows the 

way to by Gale Pedrick, 
successful the BBC’s first 
scriptwriting script editor 


and marketing 


PROFITABLE 


SCRIPTWRITING 
for 


TV and RADIO 


by Gale Pedrick 


Gale Pedrick’s own record as a radio writer covers more 
than thirty years : and in this time he has maintained a 
prodigious output of plays, Light Entertainment series 
(which have run for years both in sound and vision), talks 


and documentary programmes. Here he discusses with 
refreshing candour both disappointments and successes, 
thus helping the less experienced on the road to making 
money out of radio. With the growing influence of 
Regional television—BBC and ITV—with the third tele- 
vision channel commencing this year and the possibility of 
commercial radio, this is an exciting time for men and 
women with ideas and the knowledge of how to present 
them. 


CONTENTS 


YES, IT CAN BE DONE—Sound Must Survive—The Elusive 
Idea 

FIRST CATCH YOUR IDEA—Jack of All Trades—'* Tunes of 
All Trades *’—Meet the Rev.—These Radio Times—Overdraft— 
“ Ballerina Story '’—‘* Mad About the Boy '*—'' The Key of the 
Door ''—**' Ghost at my Elbow *'—‘' Never Short of a Pound '’— 
‘* By Royal Command "' 

THE PLAY—The BBC—Associated _ Television—Associated 
Redi ffusion—ABC TV—Granada TV—Southern Television— 
TWW—Anglia Television—The *' Regions "' 

FASHIONS IN BROADCASTING—The Length of a 
Television Play—Over-Writing—Type of Materia!—Characters and 
Sets—The Use of Film—‘' Sound '’ Ideas—Those Breaks 

THE AMERICAN INFLUENCE—A “Heavy ` Industry— 
Jive v. Grand Hotel—Accent on America—Laughter or Clap Hands 
THE WRITING OF COMEDY—Supply and Demand—The 
Jester's Art—‘‘ That Man”’—'‘‘ Bootsie and Snudge '’—The 
Geography of Wit—Pickles v. Wightman—The Humour of the 
Home—‘‘ It Happened to Us ’’—Humanity—Not Malice—'' The 
Larkins ** 

COLLABORATION—Division of Labour—Philosophy of a 
Comic—Words by Frank and Denis—Writing to the Clock—Writing 
for Tony—Lyons in their Den—Monkhouse and Goodwin—Sykes at 
Large 

ADAPTATION—Fiction by Instalments—Adapting for Sound— 
Fiction—and Fact 

THE BROADCAST SHORT STORY—“ Only One Man for 
the Part "’ i 

THE BROADCAST TALK 

IT’S WORTH TEN PER CENT—The Function of the Agent 
—Nursing the Baby 


2is. FROM ALL BOOKSELLERS ... or incase of 
difficulty, 22s. 3d. by post from the publishers : C. ARTHUR 
PEARSON LTD., Tower House, Southampton Street, London, W.C.2. 
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FREE 


TO AMBITIOUS ENGINEERS 


Details of the easiest and quickest way to prepare 
for A.M.I.Mech.E., M.S.E., CITY & GUILDS 
Electrical, Etc., A.1.O.B., Gen. Cert. of Education, etc., 
on “ NO PASS—NO FEE” terms. This 
valuable Guide outlines the widest range 
£ of Home Study Courses in all branches of 
; Engineering—Mechanical, Electrical, Civil, 
Aero., Auto., Radio, Television, Chemical, 
Gas, Building, Production, etc., and is full 
of helpful information. If you earn less 
than £25 a week you cannot afford to miss 
reading ‘*‘ ENGINEERING OPPOR- 
TUNITIES.” Send for your copy to- 
day—FREE and without obligation. 


moos POST COUPON NOW: =m am nas 
Please send me FREE Handbook. 


f NAME........ Mar kiea E e dla p AAi 
(Block letters, please) 


a 
i 
l 
1 
1 
ADDRESS stent eee cece eter ee eeenes ff 
i 
I 
l 
I 
I 


Subject or Exam 


l B.I.E.T., 205, COLLEGE HOUSE, 
l 29.31, Wright’s Lane, LONDON, W.8. 


BRITISH INSTITUTE OF ENGINEERING TECHNOLOGY 


You CAN BE TALLER 


A IRS SUCCESSFUL EXPERIENCE BY TOP 
4% KING PROFESSIONAL EXPERT 
AFE AND GENUINE SYSTEM FOR 
INCREASING YOUR HEIGHT 
PERSONAL ATTENTION. Ad Me RESULTS 
FULL INFORMATION FREE 
WRITE NOW TO THE HEIGHT SPECIALIST 
BARNET A. SCOTT, 174, New Bond Street, London, W.I 


WHEREVER YOU GO. 


The quiet of the 


GRANTA 


waterways, the thrill FOLDING BOAT 


of Rapid Rivers, 
Sailing or Fishing, 
this is a 

different holiday 


THE GRANTA BOAT PACKS IN TWO BAGS 
FOR CAR, TRAIN OR PLANE. 


Delivered anywhere in the world 
illustrated Catalogue Free 


GRANTA FOLDING BOATS, COTTENHAM, 
CAMBRIDGE - ENGLAND 


“ Will send a shiver down every country-lover’s spine.” 
—BIRMINGHAM POST. 


WHILE SOME TREES STAND 


—Wild Life in our vanishing countryside 


by Garth Christian—this book focuses attention on the 
urgent need for balanced nature conservation. 2ls. from 
all booksellers or 22s. 6d. from George Newnes Ltd., 
Tower House, Southampton Street, London, W.C.2. 
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WEA IW to PAN 


ing or squeezed to make it narrower according 
to the joint being dealt with. The new “self- 
gun” pack will do about 35 feet of waterproof 
jointing. Secomastic is suitable for waterproof 
leaks in boats, caravans, sealing lap joints in 
roof sheets, greenhouse glazing, etc. The 
Propello pack costs 8s. 6d. 


Aa new accessory for the motorist is a 
hand cleaner in a squeeze-type bottle. It is 
designed to shift dirt and grease even when 
its well engrained. Nothing new about that, 
admittedly, but this liquid cleaner does not 
need any water addition. A squeeze pack of 
Bendix “Deep Clene” in the boot might well 
be a boon after any roadside repairs or engine 
tinkering and at the price of 3s. 6d. it seems 
a cheap insurance against staying dirty and 
uncomfortable. 


IL... to be a popular man about the house 
in two different ways for the price of one— 
you invest £8 19s. 6d. in a new rotary 
triangular-framed clothes drier. As a clothes 
drier it offers over 100 feet of plastic-covered 
line for hanging, but when not in use it can 
be folded up and put away like an umbrella. 
However, in the summer it will probably not 
be put away after washing day for it can be 
converted into an excellent sun umbrella by 
fitting a waterproof canvas canopy, available 
in a choice of several suitable colours. Called 
the “ Porta-Dri de Luxe”. 


Now something for genuine bookmen. For 
years we've been offered book-ends in just 
about every possible design from gargoyles to 
horses’ heads. 

Now, at last an invisible book-end is on 
the market. It is L-shaped and can be used 
with books of all sizes. The upright support 
being hidden by the book covers. 

Made of metal, hammer green finish, with 
a rubber base, “ Beanstalk” book-ends sell at 
15s. 6d. a pair. 


Names and addresses of manufacturers of 
products mentioned in this feature will 
be supplied on request. Communications 
should be addressed to “Man to Man,” c/o 
Tue Wipe WorLD MaAGcazine, Tower House, 
Southampton Street, London, W.C.2. Please 
enclose ei if reply is required. 


Published on the 22nd of each ina a the Proprietors, 
GEORGE NEWNES LIMITED, Tower House, Southampton 
Street, London, W.C.2, and printed an England by Fleetway 
Printers Limited, 17 Sumner Street, London, S.E.1, 
Subscription Rate, including postage for one year, to any 
part of the votta, 29/-. Sole Agents Australia and New 
Zealand: Gordon & Goten (A/sia), Ltd., South Africa: Central 
News Agency, Ltd. East Africa; East ’ African Standard Ltd. 
Rhodesias ond aa, Kingstons, Ltd. 


Behold 
the Bowler... 


... serene, candid, practical. 
Why do I wear it? I wear it to 
acknowlédge a human bank 
manager. My Westminster Bank 
manager. The other day 

(he was trying to explain to 

me how I could cash cheques in 
Cheltenham and still keep my 
account with him) he knocked off 
for five minutes to swop notes 
with me on interior decoration 
and colour schemes. Well I 

mean if someone can come that 
far to meet me, I can return the 
compliment. Hence the bowler. 
You know, I think it rather 

suits me. Certainly the 
Westminster does. 


WESTMINSTER 
BANK 


IS FOR EVERYBODY 


Like to know more about us? Our booklet 
‘On using your bank’ will answer your questions, 
Ask for a copy at any branch (the addresses are 
in the Telephone Book) or send a postcard to 
Public Relations Department, Westminster 
Bank Limited, 41 Lothbury, London E.C.2 


